‘The foundation of every State is the education of its yvouth."’—Dionysius. 
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Ut. EDWARD ALLEN FAY 


for forty-three Years He Has Been in the Service of 
the Deaf as Professor of Languages and History in 
Gallaudet College—He Has Rendered Valuable Ser- 
veces as Editor of The American Annals of the Deaf 


and wn Other Directions. 
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MONG all who have labored for the 
A deat, few have had a career at once 

so extended and industrious; so help- 
ful, whether as regards his own or 


posal. 
conclusions upon a consideration of more than 
4409 marriages; these were digested and col- 


He was therefore enabled to base his 


Great as is this service to the cause of the 
deaf, Dr. Fay has given a far greater. This 
is his editorship of the American Annals of 

the Deaf, a periodical published in 


future generations ; or so uniformly 
characterized by the finest quali- 
ties of high service, as has the sub- 
ject of this slight sketch. 

Edward Allen Fay was born in 
New Jersey in 1843. His father 
was an instructor in the school for 
the deaf at Washington Heights, 
New York City, and later, for a 
long term, principal of the school 
for the deaf at Flint, Michigan; 
so that the boy became acquainted 
with the deaf and with questions 
concerning them. 

He graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Michigan in 1862, and soon 
after became an instructor in the 
school at Washington Heights, 
from which he was called, in 1866, 
to the Faculty of what is now Gal- 
laudet College. He is at present 
in the 43rd year of his service 
therein, his department being that 
of history and of languages, ancient 
and modern. Since 1887 he has 
also filled the office of vice-presi- 
dent. 

In 1881 he took his Doctor’s De- 
gree after completing the course in 
the study of romance lanugages in 
John Hopkins University. This 
debt to general literature he has 


richly repaid by publishing the 
complete Concordance of Dante 


now in general use by students of 
Italian. 

Outside of his class and lecture 
room, Dr. Fay has produced a 
volume that takes rank with the 
highest in the literature concern- 
ing the deaf. This is his ‘“Mar- 
riages of the Deaf in America,” 
published in 1898. It is a large 


volume of more than 500 oc- 
tavo pages. It especially discus- 
ses, from both a sociologic and hu- 
mantarian standpoint, the effects of such mar- 
riages, however classified, whether as regards 
the increase of deafness or the happiness of 
the parties. To secure the data upon which 
its conclusions are based the author was made 
a special agent of the Eleventh Census; in 
collecting this data also the resources of the 
Volta bureau and the services of many able 
persons, deaf and hearing, were at his dis- 
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lated in 92 statistical tables,—the whole form- 
ing a body of testimony unapproached in the 
world. The unquestioned fairness of his de- 
ductions from this great array of evidence 
goes far—very far—to set important features 
of this much mooted question ; and therefore 
make the whole work of inestimable value to 
the deaf, to the scientific investigator, and to 
humanity at large. 


a period at the time of the Civil 
War, to the present day. This 
periodical may fairly claim to re- 
cord, in some shape everything of 
importance regarding the deaf that 
the world has produced. Dr. Fay 
succeeded to its editorship in 1870, 
and has conducted it continuously 
for nearly forty years. He brought 
to it and has steadily given it an 
accuracy of scholarship, a refin- 
ment of taste, a liberality of spirit 
and capacity for painstaking labor 
that have placed it in the first rank 
of the world’s periodicals, to what- 
soever devoted. 

The era of his editorship em- 
braces nearly all that of the devel- 
opment and spread of oralism. In 
this “war and waste of clashing 
creeds” his own utterances and his 
treatment of contributors have been 
invariably temperate and fair. He 
has kept the Annals always open to 
Trojan and Tyrian, oralist and 
manualist, deaf and hearing,—bar- 
ring out no qualified disputant who 
did not overstep the lines of court- 
esy. Accordingly he has made the 
Annals the only publication extant 
in which “the world’s work’ re- 
garding the deaf and both sides 
of disputed questions involved in 
that work can be found presented 
by those best able to do so. He 
has made the Annals also embody 
to a great degree the history, run- 
ning statistics and personnel of all 
the schools for the deaf in Ameri- 
ca. Finally, by compiling an index 
of subjects and authors, he has 
placed these records of more than 
sixty years perfectly and readily 
at the service of everyone, this be- 
ing in itself a labor only less valu- 
able than the records themselves, ta 
which it is as the handle is to the knife. 

And still Dr, Fay’s greatest contribution 
to the world remains to be told. It is the 
impressions he has made upon the characters 
of more than forty successive classes of Col- 
lege students. Accurate and comprehensive 
in scholarship, clear in delivery, kind and con- 
siderate in manner, patient and poised in tem- 
per, he has been and is an ideal instructor. 
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These qualities, enhanced by the impression 
of a character of marked probity, also distin- 
guished him a lecturer. He believes in the 
judicious use of the sign-language, and is one 
of its best exponents; and his lectures, in 
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subject matter and delivery, are always inter- 
esting and helpful to students and Faculty 
alike. 

Surely then those notes indicate though they 
do no more than indicate, a life of shining 


service,—a life that all will hope may be pro- 
long for yet many more years; and this is 
a hope most strongly felt by those who know 
that life and service best and longest.—Ohio 
Chronicle. 


Concerning Colorado’s Latest Scenic Wonders 
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By EDWARD C. CAMPBELL 


LOOPING THE LOOP ON THE MOFFAT ROAD, COLO, 


ANDIDLY it has been so long since the 
(_ guest has attempted to write a story of 

travel along the Moffat Road and of 
late so many incidents have been crowded into 
his life to disturb the serenity of his mind that 
now, as he sits on his porch, with a cup of 
black coffee on his left and his dictionary on 
his right, he feels something of the awe of 
the child writing to a very critical aunt. 

It seems hard for the writer to begin this 
tale, because the beginning is so vague; yet 
he can actually trace this now tangible and 
somewhat pretentious expedition back to a 
thought germ, and to the welcome call of Old 
Mother Nature to one of her children. 

Since the recent completion of the Moffat 
Road to Steamboat Springs, an angler’s and 
hunters’ paradise is opened to all, so the writer 
decided to proceed there by invitation, as he 
has seen the other famed beautiful mountain- 
ous spots before by way of the Short Line, 
Colorado Midland, Denver, and Rio Grande 
and Cog Road. 

No more beautiful spot could ever be pict- 
ured in minds of the most imaginative, than 
that to be found along the “Moffat Road.” 

What the brakeman stated, is as follows: 

“Fifty-five tunnels from Denver to Steam- 
boat Springs along the road which cost seventy 
dollars a running foot. The road alone cost 
from $175,000 to $225,000 per mile through 
the tunnel district. The track is 1400 feet 
above Boulder Creek at the Devil’s Shade, one 
and one-half miles east of Corona, about 1000 
feet above Egeria Creek near Volcano. 
Twenty-three bridges and seven tunnels in 
Egeria are four miles long. Two of the seven 
are over one-third mile long and one tunnel 
is 1738 feet long.” 

The passenger and freight trains are only 
allowed to run in daylight in order to discover 
any rockslide ahead. 

Doubtless you'll declare that road is the most 
incomparable and wonderful scenic railway 
on earth after you have seen the other rail- 
ways. The delightful experience of viewing 
the scenery, even for a short time, will never 
fade from the writer’s memory. 

On going up, with two huge engines pulling 
six coaches of passengers, it was truly mar- 


velous to see one railway above and the other 
below in a serpentine way and through a tun- 
nel, which made the beholder shudder with 
dread and thrill with wonder—a region of 
lofty peaks and beautiful canons, bright clear 
streams, lakes whose waters rivil the blue in 
the sky. 

The road by intricate windings rises by a 
uniform grade until the backbone of the 
American Continent is reached at an elevation 
of 11,660 feet (the highest point reached by 
any standard gauge railroad). Then by a 
gradual descent for eleven miles, Arron, the 
western terminus is reached, where a hearty 
50-cent dinner is given. On farther passage, 
about 125 miles, another gradual ascent begins 
where there is a scene of thousands of wonders 
along the road. Unfortunately the train was 
delayed by a washout, which took place for the 
first time, and the train had to back up five 
miles, where we were obliged to stay until the 
road was repaired. Being tired of sitting, the 
writer went out for a stroll, but on his return 
he found his seat was occupied, like all the oth- 
ers, for beds for the women. The men then 
walked to and fro out of doors, not minding 
the rain. 

On reaching Steamboat Springs, the next 
day, the writer fell asleep in a comfortable bed 
and slept for at least two hours. He was as- 
tonished at the size of the town, which is 214 
miles from Denver. Steamboat Springs is to 
become the “Saratoga of the West,” at which 
a great many tourists will annually spend their 
summer, enjoying the baths, etc., because of 
the value of the famed mineral springs—over 
150 natural fountains flow continuously, one 
of them 153 degrees F, being sufficiently hot 
to steep tea, boil eggs or cook meats, combined 
with advantages of climate and sublime scenic 
surroundings, especially now that they are 
right on the line of a great transcontinental 
railroad system. 

The following morning was an ideal one 
with the brilliant sunshine and everything in 
readiness for travel. The party consisted of 
an ex-graduate of the Colorado School for the 
Deaf, Miss Pearl Williams, now Mrs. John 
Miles, an intelligent, good-natured, vivacious 
woman ; the four Moore children and ye writ- 
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er of the same school and one hearing Moore 
lad under the care of the latter’s parents. We 
had one strong pack horse and also two pack 
burros, the usual collection of bedding, pro- 
visions and all requisities for a two weeks trip 
on the wild frontier of the Rockies. After 
taking a kodak picture of us in a group we 
started off on horseback. On the trail to the 
mountains, we had a great time keeping our 
provisions and bedding on the pack burros, and 
looking back, it seemed as tho’ it were an army 
instead of a party in a single file. 

At night, in Oak Hill, it began to rain. 
There happened to be a box-car lying over on 
track, which seemed the best place for shel- 
ter of anything around, so everybody made 
his bed in it and after all had been arranged, 
it looked as though it might be one big bed, 
with so many in it, after we had gone to sleep. 
Along in the night, there was an awful noise, 
and everyone awoke thinking perhaps the car 
might have started for Denver, tho’ it proved 
a false alarm, so we went back to sleep and 
slept very soundly,— 


“Where darkened groves their softest shadows wear, 
And falling waters we distinctly hear.” 


After having journeyed far for trout fish- 
ing joys and through cool forests, it seems 
strange to find them in generous measure with- 
in fifty-five miles of Steamboat Springs. Yet 
kere at Lost Lake—the most beautiful, we 
rapidly neared the mysterious deserted log- 
cabin standing by the lake. Luckily we found 
plenty of pine boughs for our beds and after a 
good supper, arranged by Mrs. Moore, a fine 
cook, we enjoyed a most restful sleep after the 
long, tedious tramp, filled with the breath of 
mountains fanning our wearied bodies. 

Before the departure the next morning a 
young lass cleverly carved our names and a 
little poem on the cabin: 


Boom, boom, boom, 

Rah, rah, rah, 

We're from Steamboat Springs, 
Give us a boom. 


We then journeyed on horseback to the most 
renowned Trapper’s Lake, which affords 
abundant opportunity for mountain climbing 


ie 
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and for observation, on a grander scale, of the 
beauty of mingled mountain and plain. 


lf thou art worn and hard beset forget, 
If thou would’st read a lesson that will keep 
Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the woods and hills!—No tears 
Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 
—Longfellow. 
Every turn is fresh with new revelations. 
Each scene has its own peculiar charm and 
characteristics. The artist never lacks a sub- 
ject for a sketch, nor the lover of nature a 
theme for contemplation. Mountain, canon, 
and plain are made joyous by the sound of 
babbling brooks and rippling rivulets, while 
the deep forests of odorous pines at once in- 
dicate of health-giving qualities, an atmos- 
phere clear, dry, exhilirating, to place you ina 
humor to enjoy yourself to the fullest extent. 
Either in one place or the other you may camp 
or spend the summer in roaming through the 
scenic resorts along the Moffat Road, taking 
your choice, but your enthusiasm never wanes. 


Purple cloud the hilltop binding; 

Folded hills, the valleys winding; 
Valleys, with fresh streams among you; 
Streams, with bosky trees along you; 

Trees, with many birds and blossoms; 

Birds, with music trembling bosoms; 
Blossoms, drooping dews that wreath you. 

—Browning. 

What a summer may be passed in this beau- 
tiful land! 

Tt was night at Trapper’s Lake — such a 
night as one can only know who has passed 
the month of August in the wilderness. Over- 
head myriad stars looked down upon us from 
the blue dome of the heavens, while the moon’s 
bright cresent just rising above the tree- 
fringed hilltops to the east threw a flood of 
silvery radiance upon the sleeping waters of 
the lake and upon our white-tented encamp- 
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ment on its shadowy shores. Over all a deep 
silence rested, unbroken save by the occasional 
low cry of a night bird or the faint splash of 
a leaping fish on the magnificent lake. 

Our little party, nine in all, sat grouped 
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about the roaring blaze, which arose from a 
great heap of spruce and hardwood logs. 
Supper was just over, and we reclined upon 
the blankets spread on the ground, prepared 
to enjoy in unalloyed peace and contentment 
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the hours before bedtime. In front of the 
group, like Indians of old, as near the blazing 
pile as the fierce heat allowed, sat ye scribe. 
Close by Mrs, Miles was entertaining the little 
children with some hair-raising tale of forest 
adventure. She related how, one time, an elk 
was shot and skinned by a hunter. Being 
half-frozen during the night, he covered him- 
self with the skin and went to sleep soundly. 
A bear came along and saw what he supposed 
to be an elk, took it up in his arms and while 
he was carrying it, the hunter awoke and felt 
something strange. On trying to get out, the 
bear became alarmed, dropped the supposed 
elk and took to his heels as fast as he could. 
The hunter found himself far from the place 
where he had been lying and he also lost his 
rifle. 

Then ye writer was as drowsy as a great 
gray owl at noonday, and ready to fall asleep 
on his log, so quickly he said good night and 
put off for the tent and bed. 

Space is too limited to recount many of 
the interesting (?) incidents, yet the trip of 
our life we shall never forget, nor the scenery, 
so indescribably superb, the handiwork of the 
most glorious Providence! 


The schools for the deaf the country over are far 
in the lead of the public schools in one respect. For 
years they have made industrial education one of the 
prime factors in the training given to the pupils— 
working on the theory that the young man or woman 
who goes out into the world to gain a livelihood 
armed only with a quickened intellect is but poorly 
equipped for the inevitable battle. That the theory 
is grounded on sanity and is supported by the de- 
velopments of the recent years is corroborated by 
the action taken by public school authorities the 
country over. Thousands of the cities of the nation 
are supporting industrial departments in their public 
schools, while thousands of others are clamoring for 
them —The Advance. 


CLIMBING ROLLIN’S PASS ON THE MOFFAT ROAD, COL. 


BULL GULK AND TUNNEL 3, MOFFAT ROAD, COLO. 
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FERDAND HAMAR’S 
“ROCHAMBEAU,’ IN 
WASHINGTON 


WENTY-FIVE years ago there ap- 
. peared in Harper's magazine an article 

on “The Poetry. of the Deaf,” and the 

extracts given from the work of such 
writers as Carlin, Nack, and Laura Bridg- 
man (the Helen Keller of her time) showed 
what excellence might be attained by those 
in whom the sense of spoken music was miss- 
ing. The difficulties in the path of the deaf 
whe try to produce poetry seem so obvious 
that we wonder that the idea of turning to 
art as a means of expression did not sooner 
come into prominence among them. 

We are apt to forget how recent is. the 
systematic training of deaf-mutes, whose 
status a few centuries ago was but little dif- 
ferent from that of the idiotic. With the 
Abbe de l’Epee (1712-’89) and later reform- 
ers in France and Holland, a change came 
sina at the time of the earthquake and some- 
about, and the progress was steady. William 
Henry Bishop, United States consul at Mes- 
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BY DOUGLAS TILDEN, THE 


ABLEST OF AMERICA’S SILENT SCULPTORS 
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asterpieces gf 
Silent Sculptors 


SOME NOTABLE WORKS OF DEAF-MUTE ARTISTS 
THAT HAVE WON FAME IN AMERICA AND EUROPE 


By WALTER PACH 


(Reproduced by kind permission of Harper's Weekly.) 
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MARTIN'S STATUE OF THE ABBE DE L’EPEE, IN 
FRONT OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR DEAF-MUTES, PARIS 


time teacher of the deaf, has described his 
visit to the Paris Institut National des Sourds 
et Muets in the old Faubourg St.-Germain, 
near the Rue de l’Abbe de I’Epee. A _ fine 
statue of this early benefactor stands before 
the door. It is the work of a deaf-mute sculp- 
tor, Felix Martin. He was rewarded for it 
by the ribbon of the Legion of Honor. 

One must take the best men of our time to 
find the superiors of such artists as Paul Chop- 
pin and our own Douglas Tilden. As _ evid- 
ence, let me state that in a general competition 
for the honor of making a statue of Dr. Broca, 
the award was made to Choppin, though some 
sixty sculptors in possession of the sense of 
hearing also submitted designs. This was in 
1889; the statue, cast in bronze, may now be 
seen on the Boulevard St.-Germain, Paris. 
Similarly, in 1895 the first prize in the com- 
petition for a Bismarck monument went to 
Fritz Schneider, a deaf-mute. 

Let us turn back to the careers of two of 
the silent artists.of America. Albert Newsam 
was born deaf and dumb in 1809. He showed 
talent at an early age, anda desire to develop 
it. So he was allowed to attend the classes 
of the Pennsylvania Academy, after which 
he turned to lithography—in which work he 
continued all his life. Gifted with a strong 
sense of portraiture, his commission for this 
species of work were numerous and import- 
ant. Contemporary opinion pronounced him 
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PAUL CHOPPIN’S “A 
CONQUEROR OF THE 
BASTILLE” 


the equal of the best lithographers of France 
and England, and a complete set of his por- 
traits of public men was acquired by the Leg- 
islature of Pennsylvania for the Capitol of 
Harrisburg. The one of Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall was considered the best likeness of that 
eminent jurist. A permanent memorial of 
the artist exists in the Gallaudet Monument at 
Hartford, of which Newsam was the de- 
signer. He died in 1864. 

John Carlin was also a contributor to the 
Gallaudet Monument, one of the panels be- 
ing by him. Born in 1813, he was like New- 
sam, a Pennsylvanian. His _ professional 
studies were under Delaroche, and he spent 
ten years in the French capital. Ret irning 
to America in 1841, he opened a studio and 
was for many years a favorite with the pub- 
lic—his miniatures reaching the astonishing 
number of three thousand. Carlin’s painting 
was of its time what the critic of to-day calls 
“old school,” but it furnishes another proof 
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CHOPPIN’S “DR. BROCA,’ ADJUDGED BEST AMONG 
SIXTY CONTRIBUTORS 
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“CARDINAL MATHIEU’S GRAVE, BY-FELIX MARTIN 


that the deaf-mute need not bring his disabili- 
ties into question when compared with other 
artists. Mr. Carlin died in 1891 at the age 
of seventy-eight. 

The case of Cadwallader L. Washburn is 
again that of a deaf-mute who has gone far 
beyond the limit which circumstances had ap- 
parently set for him. Mr. Washburn, a son 
of the famous miller who represented Minne- 
sota in the United States Senate, was born 
in 1866 and graduated from Gallaudet College 
in 1890. It is probable that few of those 
who will recognize his name on this page 
thought at the time when they saw it signed 
to a series of fine illustrations of the Russo- 
Japanese war that the man who was thus in- 
trepidly following the armies could neither 
hear nor speak. Mr. Washburn has exhibited 
at the Salon, as have John Gordon Saxton, 
Redmond, and Carpenter, all deaf-mutes. 

In 1889 honors were awarded to Felix Mar- 
tin, as before related (Martin is the author 
of two statues on the facade of the Hotel de 
Ville) and Choppin, who was awarded a medal! 
for Un Vainqueur de la Bastille. Another 
strong worker whose sculpture is to be seen 
at the annual exhibition in Paris is Fernand 
Hamar, author of the Rochambeau statue at 
Washington. 

For a strong close to this list of determined 
workers I reserve the name of Douglas Til- 
den. What visitor to the World’s Fair of 
’93 does not recall the Combat with a Grizely? 
Or that figure of a ball-player which stands 
in Golden Gate Park? Does any San Francis- 
can need be told that this athlete of America, 
delighting artist and layman alike, is by his 
deaf-mute townsman? It was Tilden whom 
Mayor Phelan selected to do the Memorial 
Fountain which he presented to the city. At 
the St. Louis Exposition also Tilden had one 
of the groups. A writer and of brilliant in- 
tellect, Douglas Tilden is the strongest as 
well as the ablest of deaf-mute artists of mod- 
ern America. 


The Virginia Guide gives the final report of Mr. 
W. A. Bowles, treasurer of The Rev. Job Turner 
Memorial Fund. The total amount collected and 
expended was $159.33. A tomb stone has been pur- 
chased and placed over the last resting place of our 
departed friend, thanks to all those who contributed 
to the fund. Mr. Bowles reports that a full page 
cut of the stone will be put in the new catalog of the 
Virginia School, a copy of which will be sent to 
each subscriber to the fund upon request. 


Losing a Job. 
H- FE, you ever been “Jack out of Office” 


—No? Well, then you have missed an 
cxperience that might have been a posi- 
tive benefit. Many a girl never sits up and 
takes notice until it happens. I speak from 
experience—yes, actual experience. I held 
my first job two days, my second two months. 
The first one I was not ready for. It was be- 
yond me. They told me my work was “am- 
ateurish.”’ It was! The second place I now 
realize they didn’t want me, because I was 
younger than. some of the girls under me, 
and was getting more pay than they, then 
some of the ‘old timers” made trouble. It 
wasn’t a position with many chances of growth 
in it any way. I see it now, but how I did 
hate to lose it at the time I was getting $10.00 
per week, and living on it! I had a nervous 
horror of what might happen with that “X” 
removed. It was the money I was thinking 
of principally—not the work. The bare idea 
of getting pleasure from the task itself had 
never even occurred to me in those days. 
Still I was holding on “with hooks of steel” 
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and nothing less than the rude “jolt” I had 
would have induced me to loosen my hold on 
that “ten per.” When I once lost it, though 
that was different, then my “fighting blood’ 
was up. I- rose to the occasion and deter- 
mined to make that two months job of value 
to me—‘‘so they don’t think I am valuable, 
very well, I'll show them’’—end I did. Even 
two months was “experience” and that was 
what the business world was after. Armed 
with this new self-confidence, I quite lost 
my frenzied horror of being “Jack-out-of- 
office” and for the next position I put on a 
bold front and asked for $15.00 per: week 
and got it! As it happended when the tray- 
elling man from the other place made his 
“round” and the firm asked me to select some 
“patterns,” I pronounced them “bum!” They 
say the worm will turn—it did. I left this 
position of my own accord the third year for 
one in a bigger House. So losing the first 
and second jobs put me on my mettle and 
gave me just the spur I needed. And many 
a girl is working in dull routine to-day over 
tasks grown stale—all the snap and ambition 
gone; no heart; no interest in her work, yet 
unwilling to “move on’’—too much afraid to 
be separated from her weekly wages. It 
would be a blessing in disguise to some girls if 
they lost their jobs on the to-morrow! For 
it’s not the work, it’s what you put into it that 
counts. The minute you feel yourself taking 
no interest in your “daily yrind,” then it’s 
time to change your job. For even though 
the “pay envelope” is coming in regularly 
at heart you have “lost your job.” One may 
have gteat undeveloped ability in some lines 
and as Stradivarius said of himself: “If my 
hand slacked, I should rob God since he could 
not make Antonio Stradivarius violins with- 
out Antonio.” 


OccASSIONAL,. 


Hon. Daniel E. Denny, a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, whose parents were among the 
early pupils of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet at Hart- 
ford, was a recent visitor at the Louisiana School 
and addressed the children in the sign-language. 
He came with a party from Massachusetts to dedi- 
cate a monument at Baton Rouge presented by his 
state as a memorial of her soldiers killed in the 
battle of Baton Rouge during the Civil War. Mr. 
Denny himself was in the 42nd Mass. Regiment 
at Galveston, Tex— Advance. 


DOUGLAS TILDEN, IN HIS STUDIO, OAKLAN D, CALIFORNIA, DIRECTING HIS ASSISTANT. 


By James H. Cloud, 2606 Virginia Ave. 


named by his friends for the position of 

President of the National Association, to 
succeed Mr. G. W. Veditz, of Colorado. The nom- 
ination has met with such a warm endorsement 
from every section that it looks as if he would be 
the unanimous choice of the Association when it 
meets. While he is not seeking the office he has 
expressed a willingness to serve, and we hope he 
will be chosen, for there is not a better man for the 
place in the entire country. 

At the request of a number of people who wish 
to know how he stands on some matters affecting 
the Deaf he has prepared a statement of his posi- 
tion, and the Standard has been favored with a 
copy. We feel sure his stand will meet with the 
hearty indorsement of the Deaf of Kentucky. The 
statement will be published in full in the Standard 
next week, but we give, herewith, a statement of the 
propositions favored by him: 

1. Sustain the sign-language. 

2. Oppose the classification of the deaf with the 
insane and criminal. 

3. Enlighten employers as to the capabilities of 
the deaf so as to secure better conditions of employ- 
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menit. 

4. Root out the imposters who prey on the public 
under the pretense of being deaf. 

5. See that a fair proportion of deaf teachers and 
helpers are employed at our schools. 

6. Extend finger spelling among the hearing. 

7, Maintain a Lyceum bureau to arrange lectures 
and entertainments for the deaf—Kentucky Stand- 
ord. 


I have read with interest Mr. Hanson’s 
“statement of his position” as detailed by him- 
self in The Silent Success and have no hesi- 
tancy in saying that it contains nothing of im- 
portance which would not readily be endorsed 
by the educated deaf in any and every civilized 
country on earth. There is practically no dif- 
ference of opinion among the American deaf 
as to the needs of the hour. The great de- 
sideratum is the conservation and consecration 
of effort, heretofore generally too sporadic and 
individual to make a lasting impression, to the 
end that it may be brought to bear more dir- 
ectly and effectually for the advancement of 
the deaf. Mr. Hanson has the qualifications 
for the office for which he has been named,— 
character, ability, courage, dignity, courtesy, 
love for a square and fair deal, experience in 
affairs, a knowledge of men and a willingness 
to labor unselfishly for the common good. 
With the N. A. D. reorganized along safe and 
sane lines and Mr. Hanson at the helm, there 
is every reason for believing that his admin- 
istration would be fruitful in excellent results 
and an incentive to continued effort by his 


s11CCeSSOTs. 
* * * 


Mr. William H, Weeks of the Hartford School 
for the Deaf, has been teaching for almost sixty 
‘ars and is probably the “nestor of the profession. / 
‘is nearest rivals are Mr. Sydney J. Vail, of In- 
Mana. and Mr. Ben T. Gilkey, of Missouri. 


Sneaking of veterans in the profession re- 
“inds me of Mr. William S. Johnson, now 
rounding out his fortieth year of service as 
4 teacher in the Alabama School for the Deaf 
at Talladega. He was the first pupil enrolled 
at the institution of which his brother was 
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the founder and first principal and over which 
his nephew now presides. Mr. Johnson has 
only his years of service to. suggest that he 
is a veteran in the profession, as in other 
respects he is as active and spry as the boys 
in his school room,—so active, in fact, that 
Dan Cupid never could catch him. Had Mr. 
Johnson been able to carry out his own wishes 
he would not only be a veteran teacher, but 
a Confederate veteran as well. He was a 
school boy when the Civil War broke out, 
but so intensely did the fire of patriotism 
burn within him that he ran away and enlisted 
in the regiment of Major Walthall, who later 
represented Mississippi in the United States 
Senate and served on the buard of directors 
of Gallaudet College. The period of Mr. 
Johnson’s military experience was brief as 
he was soon ordered to return to the halls 
of learning and he has been there ever since. 
We had the pleasure of renewing our acquain- 
tance with Mr. Johnson at Talladega last sum- 
mer. Fle is a splendid specimen of southern 


WILLIAM SEABORN JOHNSON 


gentleman, cultured, courteous, amiable, mod- 
est, and a fine story teller with a lot of anec- 
dotes well worth while. ; 

Speaking of my visit to Talladega reminds 
me that I met the institution baker, Mr. Smith 
Williams, while down there. Mr. Williams 
has long been a fixture at the Alabama school 
and is a past master in the bakery line—sur- 
passing anything “like mother used to make.” 
Years ago President Gallaudet, of Gallaudet 
College, made a tour of the southern schools 
and, of course, visited Talladega. Now Dr. 
Gallaudet is as good a judge of biscuit as Mr. 
Williams is in making them and before leaving 
Talladega Dr. Gallaudet sought out Mr. 
Williams and complimented him upon his skill. 
Several years later Dr. Gallaudet and Mr. W. 
S. Johnson met at a teachers’ convention in 
a distant part of the country and Dr. Gallau- 
det referred to the delicious biscuits he had 
eaten at Talladega and inquired of Mr. 
Williams, whom he mentioned by name, al- 
though he had met him only once. 

* * * 

Should graduates and former pupils of schools 
for the deaf demonstrate their ability and fitness 
elsewhere before being employed by their own 
schools?—Question Box in the Industrial Journal. 


That depends upon the nature of the et- 
ployment and upon the inducements to return 
to one’s Alma Matcr. Asa rule the wider and 
more varied the experience the greater the fit- 
ness. This is especially true in the teaching 


of trades. I doubt if there is a school for 
the deaf in existence that can graduate a pupil 
who at the same time is qualified to fill the 
position as foreman of a school shop. Mr. 
Thomas Cranwill, the foreman of the imstitu- 
tion bakery at the Illinois School for the Deaf, 
at Jacksonville, laid the foundation of his 
trade in the bakery line while a pupil at the 
school and had several years of practical ex- 
perience before returning to assume his duties 
as foreman. I believe that Mr. Cranwill is 
ready to endorse my statement that he is better 
qualified for the position he now holds by 
reason of his outside experience than he other- 
wise would be. I think the same is also true 
of Mr. I,. A. Roth, foreman of the printing 
cffice of the Minnesota School for the Deaf 
at Faribault. And there are others. 
RK 


I recently had a personally: pleasant and 
professionally profitable visit at the State 
School for the Deaf at Faribault, Minnesota. 
The school, as everybody knows, or ought 
to know, is standard and it was an inspiration 
to see it in action. The administration of, its 
affairs together with the improvements made, 
under way and contemplated, reflect great 
credit upon the superintendent, Dr. J. N. Tate, 
and show that he is’ backed by a first class 
corps of assistants, a Board of capable busi- 
ness men, and an appreciative public. 

* OK OK 

We have just received a list of the graduates 
of Toronto University who received degrees at the 
Commencement Exercises last June. Among these 
we are glad to see the name of our esteemed and 
talented friend, Mr. John T. Shilton, B.A., though 
of course we knew before that he had obtained 
the coveted and well-merited honor. Mr. Shilton’s 
great feat has attracted a good deal of attention am- 
ong the deaf everywhere, this being the only known 
instance of a deaf man securing a degree from an 
accredited university, and it is scarcely necessary 
to say that Toronto University is second to none 
on this continent in the high standard required for 
graduation.—Canadian Mute. 


We are glad to hear of Mr. John B. Shil- 
ton, B.A., but his is not the only known in- 
stance of a deaf man securing a degree from 
an accredited university of the standing of 
the one at Toronto. Our own Mr. Arthur 
QO. Steidemann, B.S., is a graduate of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, class of '07,— 
an university at least as fully accredited as the 
ene at Toronto. 

ok Ok 

The idea of having an industrial exhibit (as is 
proposed by the Industrial Bureau of the N. A. D.) 
is a good one but I do not see any especial need 
of holding it at Colorado Springs. The object of 
such an exhibit is to instruct the public regarding 
the capabilities of the deaf, and the citizens of 
Colorado Springs probably need no education of 
the sort, as they have a fine school for the deaf 
in their vicinity—Mrs Augusta K. Barrett, in the 
Deaf-Mutes’ Journal. 

Mrs. Barrett’s point is well taken. If the 
convention was to be held at Denver,—the 
best place in Colorado for it,—both the con- 
vention and its industrial exhibit would be 
useful object lessons to the general public and 
the public would be interested. But it is not 
so in an institution town and such places had 
better be avoided by business organizations 
pushing a “public must know us” policy. 


* OK OK 


Longwood,—the boys’ department of the 
local Roman Catholic School for the Deaf,— 
occupying a beautiful and spacious site near 
the southern limits of the city, is to be sold 
and the boys transferred to the Roman Catho- 
lic School for the Deaf in Chicago. The local 
educational and spiritual work of the Roman 


Catholic church will be continued and concen- 
trated at the girls’ school at Franklin and 
Garrison avenues, The girls’ school is very 
well located and equipped for its special pur- 
pose and was recently improved by the addi- 
tion of a chapel and assembly hall. The St. 
Frances de Sales society composed of the 
adult Roman Catholic deaf of the city has its 
headquarters at the school and holds its meet- 
ings in the new assembly hall. The school 
is in charge of Sister Borgia who has had long 
experience in the work and is greatly beloved 
by the deaf. 
* OK OK 

Those who braved the elements to attend 
the local celebration on Galaludet Day were 
amply repaid for their trouble. Mr. Stafford 
presided and Mr. Sutton acted as chairman 
of the committee on program. The principal 
of Gallaudet school spoke of the services of 
De l’Epee and Sicard. Miss Herdman told 
of the beginning of Gallaudet’s interest in 
the deaf and traced his career up to the open- 
ing of the first school for the deaf in America. 
Miss Laura Flaskamper recited Mr. Long’s 
poem “I wish that I could tell them.” Mr. 
Sutton as Dr. Gallaudet and Miss Voigt as 
Alice Cogswell “showed us” the Gallaudet 


statue. The school ‘room scene at “Old 
Hartford” was a highly amusing presen- 
tion. Mr. Rodenberger acted as master, 


Mr. Stafford as the visiting director, while 
the class that had to. be shown was composed 
of Messrs. Burgherr, Berwin, Gibbons, Misses 
Kinchel, Laupp and Mrs. Stiglemann, Mr. 
Hunter spoke of the progress in deaf-mute 
education since Gallaudet’s time. Mr. Steide- 
mann gave an able presentation of the work 
done by the Sons of Gallaudet. The exercise 
closed with a hymn to Gallaudet by Miss 
Herdman, Mesdames Stafford, Schneider and 
Berwin. 


a a 
The local division of the N. F. S. D. has 
elected the following named officers for the 
ensuing year :—President, William Stafford ; 
Vice-President, Chas. Wolff; Secretary, J. H. 
Cloud; Treasurer, A. O. Steidemann; Direc- 
tor, G. D. Hunter; Sergeant, S. Beck. The 
division is in excellent condition and _ still 
growing. 
* kK OK 
Even a shining convert to oralism may have 
a momentary relapse into signs as witnesseth 
one Harris Taylor when he received and gave 
the ring and joined hands at the marriage 
altar not long ago. 
* OK OK 
“Can a parrot reason?” is a question asked 
and answered editorially in a recent issue of 
The Mt. Airy World. This seems to be get- 
ting at the root of oralism. 
ok Ok 
Miss Nannie Morefield is treasurer of the 
Woman’s Guild of her parish church for the 
hearing at* Edwardsville, Ill., and filling orders 
for exquisite china painting. 
J.-H. Group. 


In the United States the number of native white 
persons over Io years of age who can not read or 
write is more than 2,000,000, The number of white 
persons, whether native or of foreign birth, is more 
than 3,000,000, The colored population, including 
Indians, Chinese and Japanese, over Io years of age 
who can not read and write numbers somewhat over 
3,000,000. The whole number of illiterates is 6,324,- 
000 or 13.3 per cent. of the population of the United 
States. Comparing this report with that of other 
nations we have the following: Scandinavia 3 per 
cent., Germany 4, Switzerland 5, Scotland 6, England 
9. United States 13.3, Netherlands 14, France 15, 
Belgium 20, Ireland 23, Austria 45, Italy 53, — 
972—Canadian Mute. 
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By F. P. Gibson, Room 3, 79 S. Clark St. 


S has been its annual custom, the Pas- 
A a-Pas club again observed Gallaudet 

Day this year. At its rooms Friday 
evening, December 10, an appropriate pro- 
gram of recitations, addresses and remin- 
scences was given. Among those on the pro- 
gram was Prof. Albert Gaw, formerly of Gal- 
Jaudet College, who is now connected with the 
Success Shorthand School of this city. 

+o + 


The annual election of officers of the Pas-a- 
Pas club was held December 4. There was 
but one ticket nominated, that given in our 
last letter, and the club’s vote for same was 
cast by the Secretary. 

Hh & 

Chicago Division, N. F. S. D., held its elec- 
tion of officers December 11 and the result 
was as -follows: President, Emil A. Weller; 
Vice-President, Ivan Heymauson; Recording 
Secretary, Fred Hyman; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, A. J. Novotny; Treasurer, Leslie D. 
Mebane; Director, Ralph E. Miller; Sergeant. 
Joseph Gordon; Trutsees, F. W. Sibitzky and 


_Guy Hoagland. 


The Division will keep open house on New 
Year’s and have its installation of officers 
that evening. 
oo + 
Severin, the pantomimist, was at a local 


theatre for a limited engagement during the 


past month and his press agent occupied quite 
a little space in the local dailies with the 
statement that “the inmates of the various 


local institutions for the deaf’ had been in- 


vited to attend the performance. He goes on 
to say: “The occasion for the proffer is in the 
appearance of Severin, the distinguished 
French pantomimist, who engages in the only 
kind of dramatic performance the deaf can 
fully understand. In Severin’s performance 
of “Conscience,” the pantomimic tragedy 
which lasts an hour, not a single word is 
spoken by any of the company of forty. It 


is in fact a “living moving picture” perfor- 
mance.” 
It was a “good show” and will prove a 


profitable investment to those of the deaf who 

have the chance to see him for there is no 

question about the excellence of his renditions. 
0 ee in 

More wisdom of the “Pointed Paragraphs” 
man: “Happy is the man who is too deaf to 
hear what others say about him.” 

5 We se 

The Kansas Star gives us information re- 
garding still another code of signs in the 
following paragraph: 

The employees in the press room of the Kansas 
City Journal are not deaf, but they make signs to 
each other. A word is hardly ever spoken during 
the time the great machines are running. They 


use a code that is ample to express all necessary 


communication, 
+ + + 


Wilfred Stevens, of Shakopee, Minn., translator, 
in the service of the United States government, 


‘thas a working knowledge of twenty-odd languages 


and can converse in as many dialects of various 
other tongues as may be demanded of him. He 
knows more diplomatic secrets than any official of 
the government, with the possible exception of the 


67 


president and secretary of state—Chicago Journal. 
It would be interesting to know if he in- 
cludes Ours among the “twenty.” 
> 


The bazaar, given for the benefit of the 
Illinois Home Fund, on November 20, has 
added over $300 to the contribution that Chi- 
cago has made to the fund. 

ee 


The Chicago Tribune gives the following 
verbatim report of a recent conversation be- 
tween two girls. (English as she is spoke. 
Do you recognize it?) : 


“Sayliz! Hajjer vacation yet?” 

“Nope. Gettit week afnex. Hajjoors?” 

“Bet! Haddagoodun, too.” 

“Where jugo?” 

“Allaroun. Crosslake. Downtindinnapolis. Gon- 
naweek. Mettalotovold friennds aaddaspendidtime. 
Sumpindoin’ everyday. Sayliz, did jevergo. tindin- 
napolis ?” 


“Nope.” : : 

“Sallright; few gottalotta friends there. Punk 
few haint. Gotcher place picked out chet?” 

“Y"bet. Imagoin’ twaukshaw. Guessile gofum 


ther to the country.” 

“Well, slong.” 

“Slong.” 

tt + 

- The Minnesota Companion recently com- 
mented on a statement made by William Wade 
to the effect that when hearing people are 
interpreting for the deaf the interpreter him- 
self gets no benefit from the address (or what- 
ever it may be) being interpreted. 

This struck me as somewhat unusual and 
I put the question to two Chicagoans who 
have acted in such capacity many times. Nei- 
ther agree with Mr. Wade. Both state they 
enjoy and benefit from such fully as much 
as does the audience (disregarding the ques- 
tion of how their signs are delivered or the 
quality of the interpretation) and in many 
cases are able to get even more than they 
can give to the audience, owing to their re- 
ceiving all the fine parts of inflection, tone, 
emphasis, etc., of the voice of the speaker. 
The only thing that bothers them is the ques- 
tion as to whether they are doing justice to 
the speaker himself where the subject is 
unusually interesting—they get so interested 
themselves that they are apt to fail to give 
the fine points, “slurring over’ or abbreviat- 
ing. In short, they often benefit from the lec- 
ture or address much more than those in the 
audience seemed to. 

Dr. Gallaudet is authority par excellence 
on this matter and it would be indeed inter- 
esting to learn his opinion—which we believe 
would not in the least coincide with that of 
Mr. Wade, 

As the Companion says, if Mr. Wade’s 
statement is true, the deaf will feel less in- 
clined to call upon their hearing friends for 
such services feeling, as they would, that the 
interpreter was himself losing the benefit of 
the address, and performing a mere mechani- 
cal part in the program. The matter should 
not be dropped until we have had the assur- 
ance that Mr. Wade’s theory is wrong. New 
York, Philadelphia and St. Louis possess in- 
terpreters that are well qualified to give their 
opinions and we would like to have Messrs. 
Pach, Reider and Cloud interview them and 
report results. 


Deaf-Mutes Divorced 


In the first divorce case ever brought in local 
courts in which both parties were deaf-mutes, a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff was given yesterday in the 
Forty-fifth district court. The parties were Wm. L,. 
and Lizzie Parish. A decree was granted in favor 
of the husband—San Antonio (Tex.) Light. 


By James S. Reider, 1538 N.Dover St 


phia, commemorated, as is its annual 

custom, the 122nd anniversary of the 
birth of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet by a din- 
ner at the New Bingham Hotel, t1th and Mar- 
ket streets, on Friday evening, December roth, 
1909. Although the number of diners was 
conspicuously less than on former occasions, 
due partly to the fact of the natal day: falling 
on Friday, the dinner itself was as elaborate 
and enjoyable as on former occasions, if not 
more so. It seems to be a fixed fad of the 
Club to provide a different style of menu card 
oer booklet each year, with the idea of having 
them serve as a souvenir of the dinner, and 
some of the past productions were not only 
pretty but clever and would have been beyond 
the means of the Club to procure, were it not 
for the personal sacrifices of one of the mem- 
bers, Mr. Harry E. Stevens, whom New Jer- 
sey claims among its citizens. An artistic 
booklet was made this year. It is oblong, of 
generous size, with a light brown cover, on 
which is pasted a small caricature on buff 
paper.. Below it is inscribed, in large free- 
hand letters, the announcement of the dinner. 
There are four pages inside; the first contains 
a printed list of officers, including the Dinner 
Committee; the second, the menu; the third 
the toasts, and the fourth, the membership 
roll. The booklet is tied with gold and white 
baby ribbon. The following is the menu:— 


T GALLAUDET CLUB, of Philadel- 


MENU 


Pocomoke Sounds in Cocktail 
Salted Almonds Celery Sweet Gherkins 
Essence of Beef En Tasse 
Casserolettes of Lobster a la Bingham 
Turnedos of Beef, Superieur 
Roman Punch 
Roast Barnyard Duckling 
(stuffed with chestnuts) 
Apple Marmalade 
Hearts of Lettuce and Hot House Tomatoes 
Fancy Cakes Camembert Cheese 
Demi Tasse 


Mr. Thomas Breen, as F'resident of the 
Club, acted as toastmaster. The toasts re- 
sponded to were: “Gallaudet as 4 Citizen,” 
George S. Porter; “Rev. Francis J. Clerc,” 
Rev. C. Orvis Dantzer ; “The Gallaudet Club,” 
Robert M. Ziegler ; “Hearing Teachers of the 
Deaf,’ <A. Clarence Manning. Addresses 
were also made by Messrs. Martin C. Fortes- 
cue, Henry J. Haight and Moses Heyman. 
Letters of regret at their inability to attend 
the dinner were received from Dr. E. M. Gal- 
laudet and Mr. E. A. Hodgson and read. 

This is the story in a nutshell of the eight 
year dinner of this Club, and we shall finish 
it with the names of those who occupied seats 
round the festive board. They were: Ho- 
ward E. Arnold. Thomas Breen, Rev. C. O. 
Dantzer, Martin C. Fortescue, Henry J. 
Haight, Moses Heyman, William Lee, Wm. 
Henry Lipsett, J. Add. MclIlvaine, Jr.» Charles 
Partington, Daniel Paul, George §S. Porter, 
John A. Roach, George T. Sanders, Harry E. 
Stevens, Edward D. Wilson, Robert M. Zieg- 
ler, Chas. M. Pennell, Thomas E. Jones, Ar- 
thur L. Manning, James Brady and William 
McKinney. 
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On November 23rd,- last, at the Eighth 
Street Reformed Presbyterian Church, Pitts- 
burg, a<memorial service was held: for ‘the 
late Miss: Sarah Woodside by the deaf. A 
beautiful andworthy-tribute was paid to this 
noble woman whose devotion cto the deaf was 
marked by nearly forty years of service as 
missionary worker. and interpreter. She was 
a hearing woman with five brothers tot so 
blessed and her sympathy for them moved 
her to devote the best part of her life-to the 
cause of the deaf, especially their spiritual 
welfare. Her deep piety, sincerity, patient 
and persevering work kept up. unto the end. of 
her life were some of the attributes-for which 
her memory. will be ever cherished by those 
who knew her. . She ended her earthly labors 
in June of this year. The good work she had 
begun and carried on so long continues, but 
no one has as yet been found to fill her place. 
At the above service eulogistic addresses were 
made by Messrs. McNaughton, Allabough, 
Teegarden, McMasters, Rolshouse, Sawhill 
and others. 


The deaf of Pittsburg recently held a mass 
meeting to consider the advisability of form- 
ing a kind of benefit society. According to 
report, it is proposed to assist needy members, 
when out of employment, to provide sick béne- 
fits and pay funeral expenses of members, and 
to make possible other hospitable work. That 
is the fraternal idea enlarged, if carried out 
in full. It is a good idea, but it strikes us as 
a very doubtful experiment. We are remind- 
ed that the Philadelphia deaf have tried two 
beneficial associations in the past, but, even 
with fewer benefits than those given above 
they were short-lived. Maybe the Pittsburg 
deaf are more brilliant schemers than the 
Quakers and we should let them enjoy their 
ups and downs as we have done. . At present 
Philadelphia has four deaf members of the 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, one of the 
largest secret orders in this country. Since 
the Order admits deaf, it might be to the ad- 
vantage of a number of Pittsburgers to join a 
local lodge. At least, why not learn all about 
it? , 

A novel entertainment, that was styled a 
Chinese Rice and Mice Party, was held in 
Pittsburg, under the auspices of the Local 
Branch, P. S$. A. D., on November 13th, 1909. 
It was highly enjoyable and profitable, and 
about seventy-five dollars was netted. 


Announcement has been made that the 
Bishop and Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Erie, which is part of the Diocese of Pitts- 
burg, have extended a call to the Rev. Frank- 
lin C. Smielau to assume, charge of the work 
among the deaf in the Archdeaconry, and that 
Mr. Smielau has accepted. The work had 
for a long time been under the spiritual guid- 
ance of the Rev. A. W. Mann, of Ohio. 


“The Men’s Club, of All Souls’ Mission, 
is arranging a banquet in celebration of the 
first anniversary of the Club’s organization. 
It will be held at Boothby’s Restaurant, 13th 
and Chestnut streets on the evening of Janu- 
ary 28th, 1910. : 

At the last meeting of the Board of Mana- 
gers of the Pennsylvania Society for the Ad- 
vancement of the Deaf, held in Philadelphia, 
November 20th, 1909, it was definitely de- 
cided that Reading shall be the next place of 
meeting of the Society. Harrisburg and 
Wilkes-Barre had been considered in accord- 
ance with the wish of the last convention; 
but, upon referendum vote being taken, the 
choice was found to be Reading. The dates 


will be selected at the semi-atinual meeting 
of the Board in April, 1910. 


A pretty and novel entertainment was given 
at All Souls’ Guild ‘Hall, by the ladies who 
compose the Altar Committee, ‘on the evening 
of Thanksgiving Day: It was a “Japanese 
Tea.” All the ladies who served at the tables 
were dressed in Japanese style, and nine pairs 
were dressed in the style typical of as many 
different nations. The latter made a pleasing 
hit by reciting the national songs of the coun- 
tries represented... England was represented 
by Mr. T. E. Jones and Miss Jeanette King; 
Holland, by Mrs. J. S. Rodgers and Miss 
Frances Stuckert; Sweden, by Mr. Levi Coop- 
er and Mrs. Theodore Scudder; France, by 
Mr. Ralph Boileau and Mrs. Viola King; Ire- 
land, by Mr. R. E. Underwood and Miss Mar- 
garet Laird; Spain, by Mr. Howard Arnold 
and Miss Lillian Shepherd; Germany, by Mr. 
Fritz C. Moeller and: Mrs. Emma §. Rival; 
and America by Mr: George T. Sanders and 
Mrs. J. S. Rodgers. 


On invitation, the Rev. C. O: Dantzer, 
of All Souls’ Church: for the Deaf, Philadel- 
phia, read-an interesting paper on the work 
at All Souls’ before the Convocation of North 
Philadelphia in historic old Christ Church, 
Second and Market streets, on the 12th of 
October. He has been: invited to deliver a 
similiar address before the Women’s Auxiliary 
of St. Luke’s Church, Kensington, on Janu- 
ary 11th, 1gto. 


Mr. Harry E. Stevens, who served as Treas- 
urer of All Souls’ in a very acceptable manner 
for the past fifteen years, resigned on Novem- 
ber 17th last and is succeeded by Mr. Charles 
M. Pennell. . 


A helpful discussion on the origin and 
meaning of Thanksgiving Day was held by 
the Men’s Club, of All Souls’ Mission, at its 
last meeting on November 1(th. 


Mr. Ellis D. Lit gave a very interesting 
account of his trip abroad before’ the Clere 
Literary Association, Philadelphia, recently. 
He travelled alone, going as far as Egypt, 
and had some experiences that he will never 
forget. He seems to have enjoyed the trip 
hugely. 


A Deaf-Mute Assistant Postmaster. 


Ellen Douglas, in her description of the residents 
on Naymut Street, Menasha; in the Record of No- 
vember 11th last, refers to Mr. Charles Reed, the 
deaf-mute postmaster as follows: “Uncle Sam’s de- 
partment is well represented on Naymut street, 
where two of his faithful servants have homes across 
the street from each other. One is assistant post- 
master and the other is a letter carrier. Both are 
on duty, day in and day out, in rain and snow, aye, 
even when the roads are well-nigh imp&ssable, and 
the thermometer registers twenty-six degrees below 
zero,—for Uncle Sam brooks no delays in the mails. 
The Assistant postmaster has been on duty for years 
and when he soon rounds his twenty-fifth year of 
service, we will call at his home and grasp him by 
the hand and say “Well done, Charlie!” It is quite 
an honor and a credit for a man who is deaf and 
dumb like “Charlie,” to be in the postoffice all these 
years.” 


THE LESLIES’ WEEKLY OF THE DEAF 


It is the Leslies’ Weekly of the Deaf press.. I 
like to read the WorkER very much, because it tells 
about the deaf from the Atlantic Ocean to the Paci- 
fic Ocean, and has the pictures of the famous men of 
the deaf. Marx Bisnop. 

Bon‘ton, Iowa. 


By Alexander L. Pach, 935 Broadway 


tional Association of the Deaf and the 
National Fraternal Society have widely 
divergent lines. 

To be sure. 

Each in its way, does a grand work, ana 
this is to lay stress on the importance of the 
work of the Fraternal Society which gives to 
every deaf man who can pass the required 
medical €xamination, and otherwise confirm 
to thesvery reasonable requirements as to age, 
habit, etc., the means of providing for his 
family at his death, and for himself during 
illness or misfortune at a very reasonable cost, 
and at the same time gives him the social 
advantage of being a brother in a growing 
organization which must eventually number 
thousands. 

In the beginning there were many objections 
to the organization, which led to a better, 
stronger and more harmonious leadership. 
The cost of insurance is as low priced as con- 
sistent, and the cost of maintaining the Head- 
qiiarter’s management is about $1.00 per capi- 
ta, or will be in the near future. 

There is no reason now, why any deaf man 
should hesitate to join the “Frats,” since all 
criticism has been silenced by those in control, 
having provided for every valid objection 
that was brought forward. Some of the 
unkindest critics offered the best solutions of 
several frequently stated exceptions and the 
organization has profited. 


en one rises to remark that the Na- 


This is the first instance in the history of 
organizations of the Deaf where the deaf were 
eligible to membership and enjoy the double 
benefit of Life and Accident Insurance at a 
small cost, and at the same time have and en- 
joy social advantages in keeping with the real 
fraternity that comes of men similiarly handi- 
capped meeting on an equal footing and share- 
ing in equal benefits. 

In its early career the Society lost a large 
sum of money through mismanagement. This 
was a costly lesson, but it resulted in locking 
the door to the finances in such a way that it 
cannot happen again. 

A great many took exception to the style 
of “missionary” work that prevailed in the 
early days, but that too has been abolished, 
and now members bring in new fraters without 
thought of remuneration, and with the single 
purpose of giving a brother deaf man the ad- 
vantages he enjoys. 

The Divisions will soon number thirty, and 
the membership is rushing on to a thousand, 
and its career seems destined to be something 
unheard of before in the annals of the Deaf. 

As stated in the beginning, the National 
Association and the Fraternal Society have 
widely divergent lines, and he is best off who 
is a member of both. 

2 


The deaf of New York were treated to 
a view of moving-pictures that Principal Cur- 
rier had made for future generations to have 
visible demonstration of the up-to-date me- 
thods now prevailing at the New York In- 
stitution for the Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb. For the better part of an hour the 
guests who had gathered to help the jolly 
Hollywood Club boys celebrate their fifth 
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anniversary, enjoyed sundry moving pictures 
that were served to whet their appetite 
for the treat that came last. Among them 
were a camera rendition of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s “Pippa Passes,” and a very funny game 
of chess. This was followed by “A Traitori- 
ous Naval Officer,” who gets his all right, and 
good and plenty for betraying naval ‘secrets. 
His punishment is deprivation of home, coun- 
try and flag. He is stripped of his buttons 
and epualets, but is allowed to wear his ser- 
vice stripes, and the wide gold stripe on his 
trousers. He has the bad taste to go to a 
summer garden where fellow officers are wont 
to congregate with their “lady-frens,”’ and 
after a while some of them notice the rem- 
nants of service uniform and he is put out. 
A year later he is a wanderer, and an out- 
cast in foreign land, but still wears his old 


- uniform cap, “pants” and dress coat, minus 


the buttons. Perhaps he hadn’t any other, 
but at any rate we find the traitor wandering 
on the docks without any home, country or 
flag to call his very own. After a while two 
coal passers from some foreign battleship 
assault a United States Blue Jacket, and Mr. 
Traitor is Johnny-on-the-spot for the rescue 
act. He gets a punch that results in his being 
started for the sick bay of an American battle- 
ship, but just then a war breaks out and he 
“nails the flag” to the mast head, and reaches 
the crow’s nest on his way down in time to 
get a bullet that lands him on the deck dead. 
They wrap the flag around him and so ends 
mellow, mallow melodrama in moving-picture 
world. 

Then came what drew “Ohs” and “Ahs.” 
We saw all the evolutions in the school of the 
soldier, by the deaf cadets, and their mar- 
vellous accuracy in executing the intricate 
Butts drill looked more wonderful on the 
screen than it does on the parade ground, 
or in the armory. 

Then we had Prof. Jones. 

We had him twice for that matter, for the 
real Mr. Jones sat in the audience enjoying 
himself at his almost-best. To tell the truth, 
the veteran pantomimist and comedian wasn’t 
as unconsciously funny on the screen as he is 
in real life. I suppose even an old-timer 
on the stage is unable to play to a moving-film 
with the same force that he can command with 
living, breathing beings enjoying every mo- 
tion and every play of his mobile face, but it 
was enjoyable for the novelty, and only fell 
off a mere trifle by comparison. To those 
who will see this film in days to come, who 
have never seen the original, the enjoyment 
will be unique. 

© 


HOY IN CLOVER. 


A baby girl, weighing eleven and a half pounds, 
was born to Mr. and Mrs. William E. Hoy, at Mt. 
Healthy, O., on the 13th of November. She will 
be named Clover Hoy.—/ournal. 


Here is my old friend, Gallaher, rising up 
to remark that advertising in the l.p.f. don’t 
pay. The statement is too broad. Of course 
in a majority of them it does not pay, but in 
papers like the Journal and WorxkER, among 
others, an advertiser pushing the merits of a 
good article in the right way, will find his 
money well invested. 

Advertisers buy circulation. I have any- 
where from five to six hundred advertising 
propositions put up to me each year, programs 
and. the like, that ask for their space a rate 
of a thousand times higher than Munsey’s, 
McClure’s or Collier's ask. Some of these 
propositions involve $10.00 for a page for a 
claimed circulation of five hundred copies, 
actual circulation being much less, and actual 
value far from calculable. This $10 would 
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buy two agate lines in the Ladies Home Jour- 
nal or Saturday Evening Post, with:an ag- 
gregate of a million readers in either instance. 


I fear Mr. Kenner will feel: that he has 
a grievance against the SILENT WorRKER, as 
the correction in the last issue did not exactly 
correct, since the clever compositor (or was it 
the writer) gave the year as 1909. This is a 
“tip” to all hands to get in practice for writ- 
ing Ig10. 

© 


The New York Sun has on its Sunday staff 
a writer who gets good space for stories about’ 
schools and churches and organizations of 
the Deaf, and now and then make some rather 
bad breaks, but an article last Sunday about 
how. a deaf-mute basketball team gradually 
evolved into a team of hearing men who 
“worked the deaf and dumb” dodge was cer- 
tainly interesting, though, I fear, greatly ex- 
aggerated. : 

© 


Two exchanges, for.a long time numbered 
among the missing, are again making their 
regular appearance on my table, the splendid 
Lone Star, and the meaty Hawkeye. Among 
the still mourned and missing are the Ken- 
tucky, California, Illinois, and North Carolina 
news-bringers. 

© 


My friend, Mr. Wade, tells me I need not 
have written the obituary of a dog if I had 
used his method of correction. He states 
that the more intelligent a dog is, the harder 
it is to correct bad habits, but if taken in time, 
any failing can be remedied. For a canine 
who will chase the passer-by, human, equine, 
feline, or gasoline, have handy a few bags 
(the best and most water-proof are made of 
blaster’s paper) filled with water, and when 
Mr. Dog makes his return from a chase, let 
him have one, so he gets a good and plenty 
douche. He will be surprised, and mingled 
with his surprise will be other feelings, and 
aiter two or three applications at the right 
time he will understand and quit. 

And, by the same token, if a dog comes 
around that you do not want, you can get 
rid of him by shooting at him the lightest 
kind of a charge that will only hit without 
hurting him. This, and the discharge of the 
weapon together will so astonish and scare 
him that you can rest assured he will never 
come back. But the double remedy is neces- 
sary, neither singly will be effective, it takes 
the double dose to bring about the right effect. 

Avex L. Pac. 


In at least one respect the education of the deaf 
in England and Scotland is ahead of ours, though, 
as a patriotic American, we do not like to admit it. 
It is a matter of compulsory attendance at school. 
We understand that the laws in those countries are 
strict, and are enforced with the result that few deaf 
children are left to grow up in igorance. Probaly 
the reason that we are behind in this respect is that 
our reputation as the “Land of the Free” hampers 
us when it comes to salutary restrictive or compul- 
sory legislation. It is hard to convince a goodly part 
of our population that the parent has no right to 
bring up a child in igorance when the state provides 
free education. Some day it will be universally re- 
gonized that children have rights as well as parents, 
and that the most important is the right to an edu- 
cation. If parents, through neglect or indifference, 
interfere with this right, then the compelling force 
of the law must be invoked. Some of the states, 
Minnesota for example, have special compulsory laws 
that apply to deaf children. Movements are on foot 
in other states to secure the passage of such laws, 
and the educated deaf all over the country are ask- 
ing for them—The Companion. 
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Tempus fugit! 


ANOTHER Christmas gone. 


NINETEEN hundred and ten promises to be 
the best of all our school years. 


THE cut showing the tomb of 
Friend after Rev Job Turner, that accom- 
Friend panies the last issue of the 

Tablet, reminds us of one of 
the dearest souls that ever walked the earth. 
For sixty-two years he worked among the deaf 
and it is difficult to say where he achieved 
the greater success, whether among the youth 
whom he taught or with those to whom he 
took the consolations of his religion. The en- 
bodiment of kindness; gentle, generous, be- 
nign, he bore cheerfulness ard hope to every 
one along his path. No more beautiful spirit 
than Mr. Turner’s ever “burst from its mortal 


control” and went to enrich the spheres be- 
yond, and e’en the magnificent stone that his 


friends have placed above him is poor in com- 
parison to the wealth of goodness that is en- 


tombed beneath. 


THE ARTICLE on Teachers, 
Teachersand appearing in a recent issue of 
‘Teachers a current magazine will be 

jarring indeed ‘to the rank 
and file of the profession. The glaring mis- 
take it makes is in generalizing of a class. As 
well to say that all men are anything, or all wo- 
men are anything, as to say that all teachers 
are of a kind. The article purports to be 
written by a teacher, and if it conveys his ex- 
perience, he must have been a teacher in some 
Botany Bay, where the instractors, owing to 
conditions, were of an extreme type. The 
statements are glaringly false of nine teachers 
out of ten, and the only excuse for the article 
is the possible fact that the writer “needed 
the money.” Teachers differ. There may 
be an occasional one who will have to plead 
guilty to the indictment brought. It is an 
undoubted fact, however, that the vast ma- 
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jority love their work, love their children, are 
willing to devote any amount of time to duties 
outside of the school-room, and are loyal to 
their principals and to their boards. 


ScHoots FoR THE DEAF 
Our Christmas vary in their judgment as to 
Tide whether a holiday at Christ- 

mas is desirable or not. 
Some think it is a break that gives a change 
in the life of the pupil that renews and bright- 
ens it for all the rest of the term, to say noth- 
ing of the great happiness it is to the child. 
Others think it an unmixed evil, a break in 
the child’s studies that takes its mind wholly 
from its school-work, and that robs it of a 
full month of the term. We have little choice 
here in the New Jersey School. The parents 
are absolutely set in their determination to 
have their “bairns” at Christmas, and no rea- 
soning or interdiction is of any avail. They 
will have them at home, and home ‘they go. 
This does not prevent us, however, from con- 
tributing to their Christmas joys, and this 
year we were as fortunate as ever in bright- 
ening for them the early part of their festal 
season. On Wednesday, the 15th, Manager 
Endel, of the Lyric Theatre, gave us a fine 
moving-picture show; on Monday our grand 
annual entertainment was held, and on the 
Wednesday evening preceding Christmas we 
had an ice-cream treat and our last re-union 
for the year. The entertainment was an ex- 
ceptionally bright one, Beauty and the Beast, 
the Holly Drill, the Pyramid Drill, the Child’s 
Christmas, the dancing of Miss Tomlinson and 
the Fire Dance being numbers that proved of 
especial interest. Then there was the “going 
home.” You all know what that is, and what 
it means to spend Christmas with mamma and 
papa, and you can well understand that with 
two weeks of that added to their other enjoy- 
ments, the holiday season of our little ones 
was all that could be wished for. 


THE arguments advanced in 
The Game and favor of foot-ball, that it 
the Candle develops the manhood. of 

youth, that it gives them 
physical strength, and a sense of honor and 
courage, and helps to build up a bulwark of 
sturdy defenders of the liberties of our coun- 
try, are scarce tenable. Perhaps there is no 
sport in the world that tends more to develop 
these qualities than bull-fighting and yet the 


nations that foster this are not especially 
known for their prowess. It is rather a game 


like prize-fighting that panders to the brutal 
instincts. They go to see it with the same 
desire that leads a man to the hair-pin curve 
when there is an autombile race, the hope to 
see blood-shed and death. There’s little ex- 
cuse for the game of foot-ball as it is now 
played, with its 30 deaths in a single year and 
its 216 injured; its 12 broken collar bones, its 
8 broken noses, its 12 broken legs, its 19 brok- 
en ribs, its 9 broken arms, its.19. broken ankles, 
its 13 broken shoulders, its 8 broken wrists, its 


8 broken fingers, its 6 broken hands and its 3 
broken jaws. And yet it is a “sport” that re- 
fined women and little children go to witness, 
for which it is claimed that “it is a stimulus 


to manhood, a developer of youthful brawn, 
and a builder of character.” 


One after another the 
various schools for the 
education of deaf chil- 
dren are taking up the saving fund idea, and 
are keeping a department with a set of books 
where every penny deposited is credited and 
where all sums drawn are charged against 
the account. It is a most excellent idea, not 
so much on account of the little saved, as 
because it gives the child the idea of accumu-’ 
lating and caring for money. It matters not 
how much one makes if he has no idea of lay- 
ing aside a bit for the time of need, and the 
habit of spending as you go, even if you are 
making ever so little, will dull the edge of 


thrift and make it easy to spend it all if you 
make ever so much, Our daily aim is good 
common school education and a good trade. 
These will avail but little without the ability 
to husband and use well what they bring to us. 


The Saving Fund 


_ Tuere was no brighter night dur- 

In ing the year than that of the 2oth 
Arcady of December. Our great annual 
entertainment was looked for that 

evening and a crowded house awaited the 
drawing of the curtain. The main portion of 
the audience consisted of our own boys and 


girls, but there was quite a sprinkling of our 
outside friends, who had gotten wind of the 
“doings,” and as an entertainment and as a 
little social affair, nothing could have been 
more enjoyable. The following is the 


PROGRAM: 
OVERTURE... 0.2.55. Mrs. Tindall and Mr. Newcomb 
1, BEAUTY AND THE Brast...... Mr. Lloyd's Class 


Act. 1—Picking of the Rose. 

Act. IL—Entering the Castle and Beauty’s. 
Dream. 

Act. II].—Transformation. 

Act. IV.—The Wedding. 
CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


Beauv 6 iss ooo a olay eee H. Colberg 
Benste sae a eas G. Hummel 
Pare Ai oe ee ee M. Henmeier 
Misrelanst i ciescc aston e cree nee W. Felts 
bg fast PROD Cant A iG cee UR SE RANGED QO. Palmieri 
PAE DY "n,n AEA eS Kea Ei ea Miss ‘Tomlinson 
SO AROL. cusices fy aceite ee NERS LD S AIRS 
4. A QuEEN’s GuaRD.......... Miss Tilson’s Class 
Gis PUMPING JACKS Lou siss eecrewes Miss Vail’s Class 
6: Mouy: Deri ras Dressmaking Department 
2. BEANO DROBTS oles ak Misses Foss and Tigert 
CR DIA Cs ak aia oa ialh Adela Silverman 
9. ‘Five Minutis In THE GYM. ee 


FNM erat eh pe erty eee Junior Gym. Classes 
10. THe Critn’s CHRISTMAS DREAM.......6.00.0-5 
cin GN amen cela aty a nkipcat a uate Sree Mrs. Porter’s Class 
Tt): Youusvine oPy6. 22 son Miss Wood's Class 
ra Tamme ie” Loo Uae h g § ect Rie Ue maneanNr eR Ortant oat Old Chris 


Friends. 


When Fortune smiled 

And days were bright, it seemed 
I had more worthy friends than I had dreamed 
Who clustered ‘round, felicitating me, 
Whose joy at my good fortune seemed to be 

Without an end. 
When fortune frowned! 

I know well what you would say: 
“They shunned you then let you go your way,” 
Not so! Not one of them but heard my call 
Of dire distress, and came, for after all 

A friend’s a friend!. 

—John D. Wells. 


Write it Ig1o. 


The happiest of New Years to all. 
The days are already lengthening. 


Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like 
home. 


Our basket-ball team keeps up its winning 
streak. 


Mary Sommers is promised a fine time dur- 
ing her stay in Newark. 


There will be lots of interesting things to 
talk about when we get back. 


If Joseph Higgins realizes half his holiday 
expectations he will do pretty well. 


The school is blessed indeed when every- 
body helps and nobody hinders. 


The marriage of Frank Wilson and Artiz 
Hendershot was quite a surprise to us all. 


Many were the surprises in store for the 
boys and girls when they reached home. 


The birthday of Dawes Sutton was bright- 
ened by the arrival of twenty-six postal-cards. 


Mabel Zorn is reading “Anderson’s Fairy 
Tales.” She says she don’t believe they're 
true. 


With the new arrangements of book-cases 
and desks, the office looks handsomer than 
ever. 


Mr. Newcomb had the walks all cleaned off 
before day-light the morning after the snow- 
storm. 


We don’t know which enjoyed the enter- 
tainment the most, the audience or the per- 
formers. 


The pillow-case embroidered by Muriel 
Gilmore for her mamma was very artistic and 
beautiful. 


Frank Nutt has been taken to the sanitarium 
up the river, suffering from some affection of 
the mind. 


The storm on Monday was a “howler,” and 
we all stuck pretty close to the house until 
it was over. 


The story of John Gilpin is told so well 
by the Minor that we have pinned it on our 
bulletin-board. 


The meeting of parents and children at the 
various stations, when the little ones go home, 
is certainly a study. 


_New and handsome desks from the wood- 
working department were placed in most of the 
school-rooms last week. 


Mr. Colberg, the father of Charles, Arthur 
and Hildur, expects to buy a much larger boat 
for his fishing, in April. 


The Bound Brook party was the first to 
leave, taking the 9.11 train from the Reading 
station on Thursday morning. 


Our new electric lights for the stage are a 
great success, and we will soon be able to 
“light up” with almost any color. 
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Our newcomers have all grown amazingly, 
this fall, except Minnie Ruizinsky, who is the 
same little mite she was when she came. 


One of Harriet Alexander’s greatest pleas- 
ures, upon reaching home, was to see her 
dog, cat, cows, horses, and pigeons again. 


The storm of Tuesday pruned our trees 
pretty completely, and on Wednesday morn- 
ing the ground was strewn with dead wood. 


Mrs. Matlack was greatly interested in our 
entertainment and contributed eighty-seven 
hand-made chrysanthemums for the occasion. 


The little girl accused of eating sixteen 
“doggies” for her dinner, on Thursday, denies 
it emphatically. She says she only ate fifteen. 


Teatsche Elzinga and her family have settled 
at Cope, Colorado. Teatsche will make ap- 
plication for admission to the Colorado School. 


Frank Penrose says that he can now sail 
a boat as well as anybody, having learned the 
accomplishment while at home last summer. 


Our Superintendent returned from the 
Lakewood meeting of the Board greatly elated 
at the prospect of a new building next year. 


The oral recitation of Irwin Hermann at 
the entertainment was one of the best pieces 
of speech work we have ever had in the 
chapel. 


Anthony Zachmann and Arthur Blake have 
planned a day in New York while at home. 
They will go to the Hippodrome in the even- 
ing. 

Mrs. Rowland Lloyd passed safely through 
the operation she was obliged to undergo, at 
St. Francis, and is now in her old, accustomed 
health. 


Miss Dellicker resumed teaching the middle 
of the month, completely rejuvenated; and 
everybody was most glad to see her back at 


« her post. 


The new basket-ball suits are the finest and 
best fitting we ever had. The monogram is 
especially pretty, and adds much to the beauty 
of the shirt. 


Though George Brede has made every effort 
to do so, he has been unable to find an owner 
for the pretty belt he picked up on Chestnut 
avenue last week. 


Dr. MacFarland spent three days with us 
during December, giving all the eyes a care- 
ful examination. He found them as a whole 
in excellent condition. 


When Mr. Walker went down to his farm, 
a short time ago, he found a fine large buck 
hanging in the cellar, and had a fine venison 
roast for his dinner. 


If medals were awarded for good conduct 
Rosie Hucker and Johnny McNee would get 
gold ones; indeed there are few who would 
not be honored this term. 


Press of business in the printing depart- 
ment made it necessary for the printers to 
lose a day from their school-rooms while the 
paper was being gotten out. 


Mr. McLaughlin has recently gone over all 
of our welsbach lights and as a result our 
nights are as bright as day. The chapel has 
been particularly benefitted. 


Everett Dunn’s uncle has just returned from 
a hunting expedition in Canada. During his 
stay there he succeeded in bagging eight deer 
and one bear. Good gunning, that! 


The children who attend the Hamilton Ave. 
Church had.a reception and were the recipients 
of a fine treat of “goodies” on Wednesday 
afternoon, in the chapel of the church. - 
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The chrysanthemums made by Mrs. Mat- 
lack for the entertainment were so perfect 
that no one could tell the difference between 
them and the real ones, at a little distance. 


A man went by here, the other morning, 
with a fine double gun and full gunning out- 
fit, and accompanied by a small skye-terrier. 
Now, what do you suppose he was going gun- 
ning for. 


Carmine Pace collided with a pillar in the 
middle of the month, and received a woeful 
black eye. Lucky that it was not a few days 
later, or he would have had to take it home for 
Christmas. 


One of the little boys received a box by 
express one day last week. It weiged three 
cunces and its contents were worth about fif- 
teen cents. The expressage was twenty-five 
cents, collect. 


We have pretty much always had a few days. 
fine skating before Christmas. This year 
proved an exception, and up to the time of 
our leaving for home we had not enjoyed any 
of this delightful sport. 


While. Mr. Geo. Lloyd was away from his 
school-room, a few days ago, attending to 
some work at the comptrollers, Maude Thomp- 
son “took a trick” at teaching. The little 
folks say she is a fine teacher. 


No happier party ever left Trenton than 
the one that went out on the 10.10 train Fri- 
day morning. The special car was a beauty, 
the conductor, the nicest fellow that ever was, 
and the trip home was a genuine pleasure. 


Mr. Thompson, of our Board, gave Mr. 
Walker five dollars to provide us with a moy- 
ing picture show for the holidays. We have 
had two fine shows with it, and have five dol- 
lars left. Now let me see you figure that out. 


The boys and girls who are promptly back 
at the opening of school will be sure of their 
places. We shall be so crowded with the two 
or three extra ones coming that there may 
be some who will have to remain home until 
fall. 


Hattie Alexander, Maude Thompson, Rosie 
Hucker and Mary Sommers all received post- 
al-cards from Kansas, one day last week, and 
are now cudgeling their brains to know who 
they are from. None of them can remember 
any friend in Kansas. 


The new large globe in Miss Wood’s room 
is rigged on an entirely new plan. It is sup- 
ported by a heavy cord that rans through 
pulleys in the ceiling. The cord has a weight 
on the other end and the globe may be raised 
or depressed at pleasure. 


A small knife which Mr. Walker had car- 
ried many years disappeared a year ago and 
was given up as irretrievably lost. Harry 
Dixon came walking into the office with it, 
on Sunday, having found it between the leaves 
of a large book in the library. 


Esther Woelper, Ella McKeon, and Viola 
Savercoal cannot understand why they have 
had to lay around the infirmary for the past 
few days. They say the little pimples they 
have had were of no importance. They've 
had the chicken-pox just the same. 


The vacancy among the monitors on the 
girls’ side was filled by the appointment of 
Jemima Smith. Jemima is the youngest of 
the monitors, only having reached her four- 
teenth birthday last week, but she is greatly 
interested in her work and promises to make 
a fine addition to our staff. mn 


By Robert E. Maynard, Yonkers, N. Y. 


3 ‘HIRTY-SIX dollars per 
reese ; minute for the use of a 
moving - picture photograph- 


ing apparatus, or $360 for a film of continuous 
photographs taken of a Colorado Eagle, Ken- 
tucky Colonel, or Mississippi River Pirate in 
a ten-minute speech before the N. A. D. con- 
vention next summer is likely to scare. off 
all would-be limelight fiends. Added to this 
must be the transportation expense and the ho- 
tel bill of the operator from Chicago. If the 
Local ‘Committee can take a side trip up to 
Clear Creek they might rake up a wagon load 
of gold nuggets to pay the piper and his as- 
sistant. 

A southern paper asks if.there will be any 
snow left on Pike’s Peak when the N. A. D. 
meets at Colorado Springs, and a St. Louis 
gentleman ups with the remark that if there 
is any left that the advertised “ballet of deaf 
ladies” will kick it off. Worse things will 
happen if the ballet is composed wholly of red- 
headed deaf ladies and they were forced to get 
their feet wet. But the idea-producing and 
far-seeing diplomacy of the president will be 
wise enough to produce rubbers and wind 
_shields. 

+ 

Would-be visitors to Colorado are warned 
that nothing in Colorado is genuine outside 
the climate and mountains. The great dis- 
plays of Colorado minerals come from the 
glass factories of Berlin and Paris, and. the 
Navajo rugs and blankets are products of 
Philadelphia, Pa., aap factories. 


The warring Tongs in San Francisco, New 
York and Denver are imbued with the idea 
that if they eat plenty of wild-cat meat they 
will inherit the ferocious instincts of that wild 
beast and be better prepared in mind and body 
for warfare. The Chinaman is more cunning 
than is generally supposed and forty hatchet 
chinamen, living entirely upon wild-cat meat, 
have set out to annihilate the Tongs in Den- 
ver, Colo. The law does not prohibit the 
carrying of hatchets, and the wily Chink 
is taking advantage of the Modern Woodmen 
and Woodwomen of the World, who carry 
brightly nickeled axes on parade. We hope 
for a low market in wildcat meat at the time 
the Federation factions meet in Colorado next 
summer, or else there will be plenty of 
wildcat scrimmages. But Dr. Argo is a con- 
nosieur aud can tell beef from bear meat, and 
wild cat from rabbit, so delegates may rest 
assured all ferocious imbuing foodstuffs and 
liquids will be serioxsly left out of the menus 
the visitors will partake of, but he will not 
guarantee to shake the tarantulas and centi- 
pedes out of the boots of delegates who elect 
to sleep in the tents on the Institution foot- 
ball field. 

& 

The Colorado Local Committee has been 
rudely shaken up lately. Several committee 
members, each of whom had individual 
schemes to raise $250 each toward a fund of 
$1000 have been dropped and new names sub- 
stituted. Verily, this. Pike’s Peak or bust pic- 
nic is becoming strenuous. Deadwood? 

% 
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An “Industrial Exhibit” of the work of 
skilled adult deaf artists and artisians at an 
Institution ‘for the Deaf, especially way out 
in erid Colorado, would create about as much 


-or less interest and amusement to a handful 


of stray tourists as the Kirker-Bender spiral 
fire escapes»on the Institution grounds. . It’s 
a pity such a fine idea wasn’t put in force 
at the St. Louis World’s fair or Jamestown 
Exposition, at which the N. A. D. met, as 
stated by Mrs. Barrett. Opportunity seldom 
knocks twice, but here’s evidence to the con- 
trary. 
+ 

It is probable that the Banquet Table to be 
laid at Colorado Springs at the happy com- 
pletion of the. Federation scheme, will be 
graced with the cases of Manitou Champagne 
Gingerale which failed to show up at the 
Norfolk banquet. Anyhow, delegates wil! 
find the office and works of this famous com- 
pany right alongside the soda springs at Mani- 
tcu and can satisfy the long delayed wetting 
of palates there. 

+ 

Even the patient editor of the Deaf-Mutes’ 
Journal cries out in anguish at the N. A. D. 
Committee of Fifteen’s delay in publishing 
their “Plan of Federation.” Meanwhile the 
committee continues cutting and pasting. An 
eleventh-hour presentation of their Plan will 
surely be side-tracked and laid on the table 
for three years, and the Tilden Plan have a 
walk-over at the ss ciee pai 

The A. T. and Santa Fe Railroad is increas- 
ing its freight business by the addition of 
3000 side-door Pullmans. So the convention 
delegates may feel reasonably sure to secure 
railroad transportation in the event of a great 
tourist season. Castle Rock, Colo., will be 
the landing place for all airships. Fare from 
thence to the Springs rs sixty cents. 


Anxious INQuIRERS—No; there are no 
springs at Colorado Springs. The town is 
misnamed. The iron, sulphur and _ soda 
springs are at Manitou, five miles off. ‘There 
is a public bath house at the soda springs, 
but I do not think it has healing virtues for 
rheumatism. J. C. Winemiller, of the Local 
Committee, can tell you the curative proper- 
ties of the Clarke Magnetic springs, located 
at Pueblo, Colo. A two-month’s continuous 
sun-bath at Pueblo will take rheumatism out 
of joints regardless of any bathing, and the 
best months are January and February. Sit 
in the sun direct and after each half hour ex- 
ercise lightly for- five minutes, going indoors 
only for meals and at sundown. Two weeks 
of this treatment will allow dispensing with 
crutches and canes; two months see a complete 
cure. The only “spring” in Colorado Springs 
is in Fountain Valley Park and is topped with 
an iron pump. It is rock water and contains 
a slight Jamaica rum flavor. Every time I 
passed the pump there were three or four 
Louisiana niggers about on the park setees, 
who evidently considered the water a rare 
treat. To me the slate taste was identical to 
the spring water found on Three Sisters 
Island, at Niagara Falls. All other “springs” 
at Colorado Springs will be found located un- 
erd bed mattresses. 

+ 

A California professor of Psychology has 
invented a system of colors for each vowel 
and consonant used in spoken language (Eng- 
lish) whereby proper pronunciation may be 
made by simply looking at the colors. Sharp 
sounds are given bright colors and low voice 
sombre colors, etc. He predicts that by fol- 
lowing the system any one can speak English 
clearly and perfectly. Good thing to push 
along. The voice of the average deaf-mute 


is generally a little off color and we would 
be glad to see restoration. How about a scale 
in colors similiar to notes-indicated for re- 
production on the aire from sheet music? 

In the Denver Room .on the second’ floor 
of the Union Printers’: Home is a powerful 
telescope. A glance’throtigh the lens brings 
the top of Pike’s Peak right to the bridge 
of your nose. Timid ones and weak hearts 
can view the ballet through this telescope 
and save five dollars. 


The Cog Wheel Railroad up Pike’s Peak 
asks $5 for the round trip. In return you 
get splendid views of wonderful scenery, a 
sore back and a stiff neck from the constant 
jerking. By way of the Mount Manitou In- 
clined R. R. to the top of Mount Manitou 
and thence by burro, the fare is $3. In return 
you get scenery galore, risk getting jour death 
of cold butting against a summer snow storm 
on the mountain side and afterward eat your 
meals standing up for a week. Of the two 
evils chose the least. 


Happy New YEAar. 
R. E. Maynarp. 


New Jersey 


Trenton.—Mrs. R. B. Lloyd has fully recovered 
from the operation and after three weeks confine- 
ment in St. Francis Hospital, this city, was removed 
to her home. 

About two months ago Mr. Frank Nutt fell down 
stairs at home, sustaining bruises about the head. 
He went about his business as usual, but his friends 
noticed he acted strangely until lately he exhibited 
raving tendencies. The doctors adjudged him in- 
sane, and on the 16th of December he was committed 
to the Trenton Hospital for the Insane. Mr. Nutt 
is a young man of about twenty-five years and well 
liked by his associates. It is hoped that his con- 
finment is only temporary and that the treatment 
which he gets there will restore him to his normal 
self. 


How’s Business 


“Business is poor,” said the beggar. 

Said the undertaker, “It’s dead.” 
Falling off,” said the riding-school teacher. 
The druggist, “Oh, vial!” he said. 


“Tt’s all write with me,” said the author. 
“Picking up,” said the man on the dump. 
“My business is sound,” quoth the brandsman. 
Said the athlete, “I’m kept on the jump.” 


The bottler declared it was “corking.” 
“{ make both ends meat,” said the butcher. 
The tailor replied, “It suits me.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


A Canadian paper thus attacks the man who bor- 
rows instead of buying his paper: “Say, dear read- 
er, this may be your neighbor’s paper you are read: 
ing. Perhaps you are accustomed to read your 
neighbor’s paper week after week instead of subscrib- 
ing for one of your own. Some editors would roast 
you for that, but if the good judge of reading matter 
who orders and pays for this paper is willing that 
you should hog your information out of his bin, we 
are not going to object. But has it ever occurred to 
you that this good neighbor of yours would get a 
much better paper if it was not for such fellows as 
you who absorb our product without making any 
returns therefor? Have you stopped to think that 
if you paid for what you got, it would enable the 
editor to give a larger and more complete service to 
that generous and deserving neighbor? You are 
robbing that neighbor every week, and you ought to 
stop, not for our sake but as a matter of moral prin- 
ciple.” 


Mrs. E. F. Long, Council Bluffs, Ia. 


“Now scan thy course with calm and steady mind, 
And steady steer thy ship to meet the wind.” 


ending: January 20th, the Zodiac sign of 

Capricorn holds sway. and the colors 
black and dark blue come into high favor, 
while the onyx is the gem to be fancied. 

“Capricorn people are hard to understand, 
but they are worth all the study one will de- 
vote to them. Some of the most successful 
teachers are found in this sign and they al- 
ways win the respect and love of their pupils. 
They win and hold the love of their associates 
in spite of their occasional dark moods.” 

The 4th of this month of January is the 
natal day of Dr. Geo. T. Dougherty, of Chi- 
cago, Illinois. ‘le became deaf at the tender 
age of two years, but that has not hindered 
him from climbing the ladder of success and 
acquiring attainments that even some hearing 
men could envy. 

As is pretty well known, Dr. Dougherty is 
a leading chemist and assayer and specializes 
in analyzing gold and silver bullion. Being 
under the Zodiac sign of Capricorn, Dr. 
Dougherty will find the planet Saturn ruling 
with Mars in a strong conjunction. The con- 
junction of Mars means “look out for acci- 
dents.” 

The Doctor “has an off-hand jolly way of 
assuming control, and people often fall in 
the way of letting him run things for the fun 
there. is in it, and the certainity of having 
a good time out of it.all. He is not dictatorial 
in the least, but he carries every thing his 
own way at home, in a rollicking, good natured 
way. 

“He loves his children devotedly and they 
love him and. he likes to have them show it. 

“He is musical and there is apt to be a piano 
in the house, and if so, it is useless for the 
neighborhood to go to bed until he and his 
crowd have turned in for the night. 

“Sometimes he is restless, often keeping 
up an aimless activity that amuses people,— 
until they get tired of it. 

“He loves travelling, even if within circum- 
scribed limits. 

“He has the power of self-control although 
he does not always use it. 

He is a very affectionate parent or child, 
and unlike most Capricorn people demonstra- 
tive of his affection, and likes to have others 
manifest it, if they are very near and dear to 
him, although his warmest side is turned to- 
wards home. 

“He tikes appreciation and applause, al- 
though, as a general thing, he does not care 
what people think of him as long as he has 
a tolerable opinion of himself. 

“In fact, he is a very interesting, enjoyable 
companionable character, so long as he lives 
in the upper rooms of his spiritual house. 
He has a basement and cellar, however,— 
keep out of them. And to.the good thnigs of 
life, while he can enjoy good living it is not 
an absolute necessity to him. He can have 
quite a picnic on a bag of ham sandwiches.” 

It is to be hoped that the worthy Doctor 
will bring himself and his “bag of sandwiches” 
to Pike’s Peak next summer—or bust. 


RB EGINNING the 23rd ef December and 


e¢ d 
A deaf lad of about fifteen, with such in- 
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corrigible tendencies that the State School 
coud not hold him, was arrested in his. home 
town for stealing oranges and other fruit. 

In reporting the trial, the newspapers nai- 
vely referred to the boy’s “queer gutteral 
sounds” and added that “his father was able 
to interpret the sounds.” 

The newspapers had not yet got next to 
the fact that while at school the boy had been 
educated by the oral method. 

And speaking of stealing reisinds me of an 
article in a big city newspaper in which a 
detective warns clerks in big stores to “be- 
ware of deaf and dumb shop-lifters.” It was 
remarked, however, that such were of the fake 
deaf and. dumb variety and made a practice 
of going around in céuples to stores where 
they would get the clerk so interested in writ- 
ing to them and trying to show what was 
wanted by one of them that the other one 
could easily purloin anything in sight without 


detection. 
e¢ 


In the Iowa school, there was once a lad 
whom every one got in the habit of familiarly 
calling Sammy. He ‘:ad a perfect genius for 
making cake, especia‘!y chocolate cake, which 
even the girls of the cooking school class 
envied. Many a teacher can yet recollect how 
good a piece of Sammy’s chocolate cake tasted. 

Sammy’s mother had died before he was 
quite through school and every summer va- 
cation he undertook to keep house for the 
family of five children and his father. The 
two older children were earning their own 
living, but remaining under the home roof, and 
there were two little ones still! going to school 
besides Sammy. 

In the course of time, Sammy graduated 
and remained at home. 

Then Sammy’s father died and left the 
family without a guiding or protecting hand. 

But Samy pondered over the situation and 
with his forefinger on his forehead, soon pro- 
duced a great thir:: which solved everything. 
So, now, Sammy i. the housekeeper and gen- 
eral boss at home, keeps the house looking 
like a new pin and the table supplied with his 
cooking and baking, while the younger chil- 
dren go to school with their faces clean and 
their hair combed. And the two older ones 
out at work come home and pay board for 
a real home and home atmosphere. 

_ Much praise for Sammy and his ability 
to do things! 


A friend who became deaf at the age of 
twenty-five became interested in the question 
of the deaf bein less sensitive to pain than 
the hearing. Hic offered the theory that im- 
agingation and sympathy had much to do with 
pain. Therefore a sufferer who constantly 
hears some one groan or make an ado about 
his pain gets an idea of it’s magnitude all out 
of proportion to it’s reality. So when the 
sufferer, himself, goes through a similiar ex- 
perience his mind is keyed up to a point 
when he expects to feel intense pain and 
natuurally he feels it through mere imagina- 
tion. On the other hand, the deaf one has 
not his imagination at work like the hearing 
sufferer and stoically bears his pain without 
actually knowing how badly he is hurt. This 
does seem the only plausible solution of the 
much discussed question of a hearing person’s 
sensitiveness to pain and a deaf person’s call- 
ousness. Jus* imagination! And lack of im- 
agination ! 


At the usual spring cut-sales of winter 
clothing last year, a certain deaf man was 
persuaded by his wife to invest in a new 
winter overcoat at almost half price, so as to 
save on the regular price of one in the fall 
or wirter. The new coat was worn a few 
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weeks before the spring thaws made it too 
warm and then it was consigned to the back 
part of a dark hall closet—and forgotten. 
When November frosts and bleak winds 
again came around the man continued wear- 
ing his thin fall topcoat and constantly be- 
wailed the necessity of gett'og a new winter 
overcoat. Never for dn instant was the new 
overcoat hanging back in the hall closet re- 
membered by either the man or his wife. 
One evening pussy was seen doing a Mara- 
thon with a mouse a few points ahead across. 
the hall towards the closet and the mere man 
decided to help in the race. He took out 
a candle to light up the darsome depths of 
the closet and let pussy get ter bearings on 
that mouse. He meanwhile iappened to look 
around in the closet and saw his new winter 
overcoat hanging there. 
He gazed open mouthed at the coat, won- 
dering to whom it could belong, and finally 
memory returned jn sufficient force to remind 
him that it was the winter overcoat which he 
bought in the spring to fill the long felt want 
of the coming winter. He tenderly gathered 
that. overcoat into his arms then and there 
and blissfully ambling out into the kitchen 
foolishly asked his wife why she had not re- 
membered about it. 
Such is man—mere man! 


snd 


TO GEORGE WILLIAM VEDITZ. 


(Suggested by his services in the. Civil Service- = 
fight; and also by his recent action in sending eopies® 
of N. A. D. resolutions on methods. of imstrtéte 
the deaf to the leading oralists of the country.) 


A song to him who grasps 
And flings our waving banner to the wind, 
Riding with valiant heart and rising cheer 
To help his suffering kind! 


How clear and unafraid, 
His words are hurled like lances at the foe, 
Piercing their pride of arrogance and cant! 
Down in the dust they go, 


Our brave and fearless. knight, 
We lift our hearts and voices in thy praise. 
Thy noble quest shall end in victory, 

And honors crown thy days. 


Wrong can never be right, 
And truth shall stand though teuwers and castles 
fall. 
Lo, in the east there dawns a beaming light! 
Our sun shall shine o’er all. 
—Agatha Tiegel Hanson, of Seattle, Wash., in The 
Observer. 


This boquet came as a well deserved tri- 
bute to the President of the N. A. D. for ’tis 
he who is the leaven which is raising the 
Association from its long lethgary of do- 
nothingness into the activity of doing some- 
thing worth while. 

“All things come round to him who will 
but wait” and saw wood.” 


Deaf-mutes are to be found in all countries and 
among all nationalities, civilized and uncivilized. 
Their relation to population has been discovered to 
depend very largely upon squalor, privation, medical 
igorance and unhygienic conditions. And so, taking 
even civilized countries only as illustrations, the 
ratio to population in Sardinia, Italy, ranks as high 
as I to every 760; while in the United States it is 
only one to every 2,400, the lowest in all countries. 
In early times deaf-mutes were classed with. idiots 
and madmen. Portions of Western Europe inhu- 
maniy regarded ther as a disgrate to their parents 
and shut them up .. convents and asylums if they 
did not sometimes make it a virture to beat out their 
brains as an act of mercy to themselves and of char— 
ity to the community.—Ohio Chronicle. 


ee 
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Industrial Exhibit at the World’s Con- 
gress of the Deaf, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, August, 

1910. 


The time has now arrived in the history of the 
deaf of America when they are better prepared 
than ever before to demonstrate to the world their 
ability and skill in- various industrial lines. There- 
fore, it is proposed to have at the coming World’s 
Congress of the Deaf, to meet at Colorado Springs 
next summer, an exhibit that will place the deaf 
in the front rank as artisans in their lines. 

Every expert at his trade who has the interest 
of his class at heart should strive to send something 
which he or she believes will stand the test of 
comparison with any similiar article of its kind 
produced by anybody anywhere. The exhibit will 
be divided into sections or departments. 


CLASSIFICATION Of EXHIBITS. 


1. All articles made by hand or manufactured, 
as cabinet work, including upholstery; needle work, 
as articles of dress, embroidery, millinery, etc.; 
tools, cutlery, iron work, boots and shoes, harness, 
glassware, etc. 

2, Inventions: The invention itself or a model 
or drawing or photograph of it. . 

3. Art: Oil painting of all kinds, work in water 
colors, photography, pyrography, engravings, sculp- 
tures or their models, architectural designs, china 
decoration, samples of work in designing, sign paint- 
ing, artistic work in leather, brass, etc. 

4. Printing: Plain and artistic. 

5. Testimonials given deaf persons by their em- 
ployers in recognition of their general ability or 
skill. (These testimonials will be filed in portofolio 
form.) 
~ Statements: (to be filed) as to the extent of the 
business carried on by a deaf person in real estate, 
agricultural, manufacturing or mercantile lines. 


REMARKS AND, DIRECTIONS FOR EXHIBITORS. 


It must be borne in mind from the outset that 
this getting together of such an exhibit from so 
wide a territory as the United States is a great 
and complicated undertaking. It is to the interest 
of the exhibitor to keep down the expense to the 
lowest point on the transportation of articles for 
the exhibit. All bulky articles should be shipped by 
freight, smaller or more fragile ones by express, 
and needle work of small compass and weight by 
registered mail. All charges must be prepaid by the 
shipper. The National Association has not suf- 
ficient funds to pay transportation charges, and it 
is the custom generally at such exhibitions that the 
shipper pre-pay. 

All articles: must be mailed or shipped directly 
from the home town.of the exhibitor to the Indus- 
trial Exhibit Committee at Colorado Springs, 
George Wm. Veditz, Chairman, which has charge 
of the exhibit, at least one week before the meeting 
of the Convention, so that there will be plenty of 
time to unpack and arrange them properly. It is 
desired that each exhibitor, if he is in a position 
+o do so, donate his display to the National As- 
sociation with the understanding that the Associa- 
tion in its turn donate it to some central permanent 
exhibit or museum—for instance, the National Mu- 
seum at Washington, D. C., or some institute in 
New York city where all the world can see these 
samples of our skill and appreciate what we are 
actually doing and capable of doing. 


CONDITIONS OF ENTRY. 


Any one wishing to exhibit must apply to the 
Director of the Industrial Bureau, Warren Robin- 
son, Delavan, Wis., who will furnish the exhibitor 
with a printed blank on which must be entered the 
name of the article, the name of the exhibitor and 
his or her address. After filling out the blank it 
must be returned to the Director for final approval. 
He will then return a duplicate to the shipper, and 
forward one to the Committee. On receipt of the 
duplicate, the exhibitor will attach the card to his 
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exhibit and forward it at once prepaid, to Colorado 
Springs. Exhibits can be entered in no other way. 
f 8 
AWARDS. 

As the exhibits will be in a sense competitive, 
Committees of competent experts will be appointed 
in the several sections or departments to pass upon 
the comparative merit of the exhibits. Diplomas 
furnished by the Local Committee, and bearing the 
name of the World’s Congress, will be awarded. 


AN APPEAL. 


In order that this exhibit may be made a success 
in the short time between now and next summer, 
every officer and member of the various committees 
of the Association, who are scattered all over the 
country from New York to California, is earnestly 
requested to give his assistance by persuading those 
whom he may know personally to send exhibits. 

Every paper and magazine for the deaf in the 
country is asked to publish this circular in full and 
thus aid the enterprise. 

Warren Ropinson, 
Delavan, Wis. 
Director of the Industrial Bureau. 
Arex L. Pacu, 
New York. 
Pui Lb. AXLinc. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Ferp. Harrison, 
Washington. D. C. 
Oscar H. REGENSBURG, 
Les Angeles, Calif. 
GrorcE WM. VEpITzZ, 
Colorado Springs, Col. 


President, National Association of the Deaf. 


“Pansy” Replies to Miss Kilgore 


To Miss Write Kixcore: 

Dear Mapam:—yYour letter as addressed. to me 
in the November number: of the Sment Worker 
has been read and contents noted. 

In reply, I beg. to state I am glad to know you 
are in accord with my idea of establishing a Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of the Deaf connecting the same with 
the N. A. D. 

Your efforts to defend the O. W. L. S. as well 
as the co-eds so majestically has won for you, my 
warm admiration. 

I do not blame you. for taking exception to 
my criticisms upon college women as a whole, if 
indeed they can justly be termed criticisms. 

All the points you have outlined in the form of a 
defense are pretty well known to me and knowing 
them I aver they are too weak to hold solid ground. 

I am personally acquainted with a number of O. 
W. L. S. I have known for years this society is 
something of a secret conclave, composed of college 
women. I have not in the past, present, nor shall I 
in the future seek to pry into its secrets, but I do 
unhesitatingly assert the time has now come when 
these women possessed of such organizing ability 
must enact a change outside the panels of this secret 
conclave, rouse themselves into activity, take a keen- 
er interest in the N. A. D.’s affairs. 

The very fact that the majority of these college 
women, possessing literary ability, are the ones who 


marry almost immediately upon leaving college, have 


happy homes and families of their own in which to 
absorb their time and interests, is one of the prin- 
cipal reasons why I am after these very women. 
Being mothers and mistresses of homes of their 
own and some of them have for years been members 
of the N. A. D. leaves. practically no excuse for 
them in not exercising a keener interest in the As- 
sociation. Holding the above responsible positions 
in my opinion better fits them to assume the duties 
of a national organization of deaf women such as 
I am advocating. 

By giving a little of their time once every three 
years to a national cause, will not only be setting 
a noble example of beautiful fellowship for their 
children, but will also be of great benefit to them- 
selves as well, as it will help to mould their children’s 
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characters in a purer and higher standard of life. 
It will teach them to be charitable, more conscious 
and considerate to the needs of others. 

You argue the college woman can always be found 
ready and willing to help in her home city societies. 


“That she most always takes the lead in them, but 


meets with a good deal of aversion, opposition, etc., 
from others who may be beneath her mentally— - 
all of which is true as I know from personal observa- 
tions. ~ 

All this, however, is purely local in point of argu- 
ment. Can you, or any other woman, pick out a 
single report of the N. A. D. wherein it will show 
the college woman or any other her equal mentally 
has as yet ever effected work similiar to what she 
has extended to these local societies in the N. A. D? 

Is there any record preserved in all the twenty- 
nine years of the N. A. D.’s existence that will give 
to women as members a creditable showing? When 
such a report can be shown me, I am willing then 
to withdraw my charge as I have made it—until 
such proof is produced my charge remains. 

Here, again, you argue the college woman as a rule 
does not like to have her name in print, does not 
like to weave around herself newspaper notoriety, 
etc. 

All deaf women endowed with literary ability, 
whether she be a college woman or otherwise, who 
holds forth the above as a reason for her unwilling- 
ness to impart this gift through the medium of 
public prints, whereby others may reap both benefit 
and intellectual profit, are directly violating God's 
law against wrapping their “talent in a napkin.” 
Those among men who are fortunate enough to 
marry women so endowed, yet for selfish motives 
of their own refuse to grant their wives the pri- 
vilege of using tlus gift that would go largely to- 
wards helping in the <ducaticn and uplift of the 


adult deaf as a class, ave committing an unpardon- © ‘' 


able crime as well as the fact that they are throw- 
ing away the golden opportunity of having their 
names that they have entrusted to the sacred keep- 
ing of these women made famous. 

The foregoing will, for the present, amply serve as 
a reply also to “E. F. L.” 

Nothing would afford me more pleasure than to 
meet one and all American deaf women at Colorado 
Springs in the coming summer of 1910, and I hope 
the attendance will eclipse all others. 

Should I not be present, do not let my absence 
in any way prevent you who are interested and 
favor the idea from pushing the Auxiliary move- 
ment steadily forward. 

Whichever form of organization of deaf women 
as may be adopted, “A National Ladies’ Auxiliary 
of the Deaf” or “A National Independent Society 
will receive my hearty co-opera- 
tion. 

Only ere I close, let me gently remind you all I 
am strongly in favor of the Auxiliary, for in that it 
is my firm belief the greatest laurels will be repaid 
and by far the greater good_ accomplished for the 
American deaf as a whole. 

Very cordially yours, 
“PANsy.” 
Burrato. N. Y., November 18, 1909. 


Notice 


At ‘a recent meeting of the Bishop and Clergy 
of the Archdeaconry of Erie, (Diocese of Pittsburg) 
it was voted that a call be extended to the Rev. 
Franklin C. Smielau to look after the Deaf-mute 
work in that Archdeaconry. Mr. Smielau has ac- 
cepted the call and will take up the work at once. 
All deaf-mutes in the archdeacoury of Erie are re- 
quested to send their names and addresses to the 
Missionary as soon as possible and he will make ar- 
rangements for holiday services in the several towns 
where there are at least five deaf-mutes. The ad- 
dress of the Missionary is Rev. Franklin C. Smielau, 
Box 324, Montoursville, Pa. 

Erie, Pa. Meo 
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The National Federation 


ZENOISMS RETOLD. 


(Being Cullings from Different Deaf-Mute Publications.) 


If the 700 members of the F. §. D. do not care for 
the affairs of the 49,300 deaf-mutes of America, how 
can the 49,300 deaf-mutes care for the affairs of 
‘the 7oo deaf-mutes. 

It has been said that the Tilden plan will “drag 
down” the roof of a state association. No, it will 
not. Wherever there is a state association, its con- 
vention will always be a permanent feature, and 
believe me, the more the numerous the local socie- 
ties of the state and the more intelligent the con- 
structive legislation of the state association, then 
the fuller the attendance at the convention and the 
greater the stability of the state association. 

The National Federation will be what is very 
‘well termed: “a guardian “of, the interests of the 
American deaf” but its guardianship will not con- 
“sist in such non-essentials as insurance arithmetic, 
labor supervision, the building of homes for the 
aged, the creation of a religious deaf sect with 
its own Biblical intepretations, saints and _ rites. 
A subordinate society may deal in any one of those 
non-essentials which, in the case, of that society, 
may become an essential. The Federation overflows 
and goes beyond so circumscribed a conception of 
duties; it ignores details that derive their impor- 
tance from local needs and, clothed with extra- 
ordinary functions, becomes an ambassadorship that 
goes on special errands of a national character. 

One of the foremost American educators of the 
deaf had said that the problems of life will eventu- 
ally have to be solved by the deaf themselves. 

One of the problems is the question whether the 
deaf have intelligence and foresight enough to 
combine into an association extensive in its scope 
and possessing enough influence to promote the in- 
terests of the whole nation. 

What shall we have in 1910? 

A Congress or a Corrall? 

A National Association that needs fumigation 
or a National Federation that has the boldness of 
youth in its face? 

A commonplace horizon of syndicated ability or 
an aspiring peak of sublimated audacity? 

Slowly and surely all minds are coming to see 
that the Tilden plan is the final and logical out- 
growth of our groping of many years. 

Even a National Federation may be charitable 
work, 

The next step of charity, as it matures, will be 
to light the road so that the deaf may not fall and 
to find and prevent causes, if they fall, 

To do so, requires organization. 


Ninteen hundred and ten will witness the culmina- 
tion of the upheaval of the intellectual activity on 
the part of the American deaf. The most glorious 
act will be when the whole deaf of the country 
consent to unite into an all-comprehensive and all- 
reaching Federation. 

When you consider the Tilden plan, disabuse 
your mind of the likes or dislikes that you may 
entertain for Tilden. The merit of the system of 
government is the only thing that concerns you. 

Tilden does not withhold his plan till a few weeks 
before the Convention and then attempt to railroad 
it through by combination or any old thing, so that 


bugs, jokers, niggers in the pile, political axes may 
be carried along on the crest of the wave. 

He places his plan on the roof of a house so that 
the sun of righteousness beats on it and it is seen 
of all men. 

Are there defects in the plan? 

Tilden is the first man who wants to know it. If 
there are none, will you at least have common 
sense enough to adopt the plan? 


The Tilden plan recognizes alone the colors of 
the American flag. The N. A. D. is not an inherit- 
ance. It belongs to the American deaf. 

“The cure for ills of democracy is more demo- 
cracy.”—De Tocquerville. 

The cure for the ills of the N. A. D. is more 
democracy, and the only democracy is to be found 
in a No-State-Lines Federation. 


Your idea of a National Federation is a League 
of State Associations that forever can no more in- 
crease in number than there are States in the Union. 

My idea is a League of Societies that will increase 
in number without limit. In fact, we will go into 
all by-ways and say, “Organize, organize, organize.” 

Deaf-mute societies are so many lights, that if 
scattered, cast feeble rays. 

Bring them together, and they will glow with 
the steadiness and intensity of a Rotegen light. 


The National Federation to be organized at Col- 
orado Springs will be no “ new wine in an old 
bottle” but new wine in a new bottle. 


Helen Keller has her audience of 50,000,000 people. 

What size of an audience am I addressing? 

Perhaps one hundred intelligent deaf-mutes. 

If fifty-one of these deaf-mutes say “Zeno reasons 
well,” then I am fortunate, and I will consider my 
efforts well expended. 


The prospects of many a good candidate have 
caved in under him because they were backed up 
by men who do not have our confidence. 


Some know not the Tilden plan and know not 
that they know not. They are fools; avoid them as 
thou wouldst Willimansett. Some know not the 
Tilden plan and know that they know not. They 
are simple; teach them in Chicago. Some know 
the Tilden plan and know not that they .know. 
They are asleep in Philadelphia; awake them. Some 
know the Tilden plan and know that they know. 
They are wise; follow them as thou wouldst Zeno. 


Consider our isolation, how we live in the world 
and yet are not a part of it, how we bend under 
a load of ignorance, prejudice and misrepresentation. 
Like other thinkers, I look around for a remedy 
and ask myself if I have not hit upon a wholesome 
suggestion. That is all. 

Make the sign for Rownd and then one for Squar 

Please to remember that there is as much specific 
difference between the National Federation and a 
fraternal society as there is between those two signs. 


Advertise your fraternal societies, blaze on the 
skies the beauties of your philanthropic tenets, if 
you please, but do not cry havoc at the National 
Federation which has a different line of work. 

What is it that you fear in the National Federa- 
tion? 


. 


A National Federation has either to be good for 
something or be wholly worthless. In my opinion, 
that organization alone can handle certain questions 
that social or fraternal societies cannot. If that 
is true, then there is a reason for the existence of a 
National Federztion. 


There are problems that can best be worked out 
by organized effort which is the great purpose of 
the Federation, and for that reason such an or- 
ganization deserves your support. 


Our grievances are either imaginary or real. If 
they are real, we should look for our quid pro 
guo in the good that comes from the adjustment of 
our rights and be willing to pay for the benefit. 


We are moved by a genuine desire to help uplift 
each other in all matters that pertain to our welfare. 

The symptoms of indifference and even outspoken 
hostility should warn us that it is high time to come 
together and be as one. body committed to the 
work that is before us. I think it is best for all 
factions to agree upon the Tilden plan, not neces- 
sarily because only one deaf-mute could have writ- 
ten it, but because it is the best in scope, form and 
aim of any that has been submitted to date. 


The Public must know us. 

What millionaire will give $3,000,000 to a National 
Association which shows itself incapable either of 
governing itself or understanding parlimentary cules? 


The laissez-faire doctrine is the dry rot that weak- 
ens and destroys the finest governmental edifice. 
Are we content to let the Association glide along 
as long as there is no rumpus? A farm overrun with 
weeds is never prosperous, 


A Mahommedan, on being urged to read the Bible, 
replied: “Allah forbids that I should read the Bible 
when it is as much as I can do to understand the 
Koran’s. * 

The Committee on the Federation should not be 
in the position of the unspeakable Turk who spurns 
the Bible and yet cannot solve the riddle of his 
own religion, 


It is the duty of the Committee to listen to all 
suggestions whereever presented and to impartially 
decide upon the form of government that will best 
conform to the needs of the American deaf. 


In fifteen years we will consider it a natural thing 
to give assistance to deaf-mutes whose talent will, in 
the end, be helpful to our cause, to consolidate our- 
selves into a national political body for offensive 
and defensive purposes, to pay for the assistance 
of the press syndicates and to do many things in 
a business-like manner that we to-day do by clamor. 


You can do nothing unless you go to work in a 
systematic manner and are willing to bear your 
share of the expenses for the benefits. That is what 
Tilden wants you to do and what he means by the 
Public-must-know-us policy. Is his plan a_pipe- 
dream? Is he a visionary? Answer those questions 
for yourself. 

If the Federation meets with defeat at Colorado 
Springs, it will be because, in the nature of things, 
it is impossible for a deaf-mute ever to learn to be 
a unit of a whole and his temperament forbids | 
cohesion. 
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We do rot pay the expenses of the delegates to 
the National Federation Congress. That matter is 
foreign to the Federation, each society retaining 
the right of having its say on the subject. 


When Tilden mapped out the Federation plan, he 
had chosen one idea as the pivotal center of the 
whole scheme. It is the Pubiic-must-know-us policy 

The quality known as “pomp” may not be without 
its use. It may attract the deaf, dignify our pro- 
ceedings and raise the estimation of our class in 
the sight ot the hearing public. 


Taxation is a word to conjure up the phantoms 
of bankrupt state associations, exploded Ladies’ Re- 
lief societies and wrecked Homes for the Aged. If 
an individual assessment of five cents per year is 
the death-knell of any deaf-mute society, that society 
deserves to die. 


The whole secret is in getting as large a number 
of memibers as possible, and that is why the Federa- 
tion should be organized on as broad, democratic 
and progressive a basis as possible. It is one prin- 
ciple of economics that the greater the number 
of inhabitants of any country, the less the per capita 
taxation. 


Enthusiasm is the genius of sincerity, wrote Bul- 
wer Lytton. 

Come, let us be sincere. 

Tf you believe in the concentration of power in any 
one place or party, 

Tf you believe in the Civil Service discrimination 
against the deaf, 

If you believe in opening the floodgate of Pure 
Qralism, 

If you believe in seeing the deaf scattered, each 
man grovelling on his stomach for himself and dodg- 
ing the heel of prejudice the best he can, 

THEN, JUMP WITH BOTH FEET ON THE TILDEN PLAN. 

It may be hard work, but it is good and healthy 
exercise. 


The way to begin is to BEGIN. 

If we do not lift our head from the Jaissez-faire 
bed when we are classed as undesirables, what 
can we, a weak disunited band, Uo’ when Congress 
says to the Gallaudet College: “Get out of exist- 
ence” and the school that has been in the past so 
mighty a factor in the intellectual eleyation of the 
deaf, withers like a dead leaf? 


Scotland, with its many warring clans, fell an 
easy prey to England. 

The American deaf, with their scattered societies, 
will succumb to the oral system. 

What would that mean? That you will no longer 
be employed as teachers and that you will not even 
be able to tell what education is good for you. 

It is so in France, Italy, Germany, and England 
where the opinions of the educated deaf are despised, 
and it will be so in America. 

If, as we are told, the United States gives a col- 
legiate education to the deaf and then labels them 
with the opprobrious term of undesirables, so will 
the oral system attempt to educate you and then 
deny you competency to know your own mind. 

Why, then, deliberately refuse to unite in a Fed- 
eration for offensive and defensive purposes, not 
a combination of a few selected societies but a union 
of all organized bodies of the American deaf with- 
out distinction? 

If you believe in the combined method for the 
education of the deaf, you cannot refuse to believe 
in the combined method for the administration of 
the deaf-mute affairs, that is, the greatest amount of 
good for the greatest number of the deaf. 

Have you any secret ambitions that the Tilden 
plan will interfere with? Do not fear that if you are 
worthy, we will not seek you out. We want the 
best of you and the best there is in you. 


” 
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The topic of the first importance that now con- 
fronts us, is: SHALI, WE UNITE? 


You may have ideas. Well aad good. In ten, 
twenty, fifty years, the Federation may undertake 
new schemes. That is also guod. But for the 
present, the most important thing that concerns ws 
is that we lay the foundation in a wise and broad 
manner. 


The main issue is a straightforward one. There 
are no jokers in the scheme, no political axes to 
be ground, no secret wires to be pulled in behalf 
of any one society or person, no “steam-rolling” 
for the mere pleasure of squeezing out somebody's 
life. The proposition must be squarely put up to 
us in this manner: i 

Are the deaf capable of self-government? 

We believe so < 

Are they entitled to the best form of government 
that can be suggested for their national organization? 

We have no do‘tit of that. 

Does the Tilden plan best suggest that form? 

We trust so. 


We must go to work in a systematic manner. 
No enterprise, whether it be the designing of a monu- 
ment or the mustering of an army, can be conduct- 
ed in any other way. 


I may as well define my position now. If the 
Executive Commniittee advocates the federation of 
state associations, I will oppose the plan. 

If the Committee says: “Only certain societies 
can come in; the others must stay out,” I will op- 
pose. 

li only the few state associations are to unite, 
repeating in more numerous quarters the cliqueism 
that was a feature of the Norfolk convention, [ 
will oppose. 

If the Committee is to inaugrate a clean-cut issue 
of “ablest deaf-mutes” vs. “common deaf-mutes,’ 
IT will oppose. 

Be sure to “accept no other. substitute’ than the 
Federation on a broad, democratic, progressive, 
greatest membership, greatest effectiveness, most- 
just-distribution-of - voting privileges, most - real- 
union and Public-must-know-us basis, which is both 
the principle and doctrine of the Tilden idea. 

The Federation egg has been set on its end, and 
your Committee looking on shamefacedly, refuses 
to do the same. I am free to bet that if the Fed- 
eration egg were of the Colorado Springs vintage, 
we would forthwith consider the feasibility of adopt- 
ing the plan. 

I assure you that the Tilden plan is the simplest 
and the least difficult. 

Tilden has written a set of laws. 

The Executive Committee submitted one set at 
Norfolk and is said to be drafting still another. 

The great question is: Which plan is better? 

But the greatest question is: SHALI, WE UNITE AT 
ALL? 

Keep the forge going. Whichever way the red 
hot iron is bent, let the hammering be done in a 
first class and workmanlike manner. 

We need master workmen who see clearly and 
know what they are doing—not scabs. who make 
something that “was never intended for anything 
but a makeshift 6r a man of straw to be pulled to 
pieces, or a skeleton or framework upon which 
to build a plan that would be acceptable.” 


The National Federation having distinctly out- 
lined aims, will not be organized at Colorado Springs 
on any “fraternal society” lines, no matter what 
a Jesuit, Jew or Jehovist says. It will be a vantage 
ground of understanding, on which all the societies 
of America meet in the interest of the deaf as a 
nation. Each state of the United States, through 
its representatives, meets in Washington and dis- 


cusses the welfare of the nation, after which the 
States go back home and hang their malefactors 
at Sing-Sing, San Quentin or Willimansett, with 
which hanging the United States as a nation has 
nothing to do. 

In the Tilden plan, no society will even be a 
“branch” that owes its life to the sufferance of the 
Executive Committeé of the Federation. Each so- 
ciety will be a soverign society which agrees with 
other societies to put national affairs in the hands of 
a central government and support it, 


When a society enters the Federation, the society 
becomes a partner in whatever property the Federa- 
tion may have, while, at the same time, the Federa- 
tion will not be entitled to one cent of ownership 
in any property or assests of the state societies. 


We must not only have the Federation, but pave 
the way for -it quick. 

Things will get worse before they get bettter and 
it is necessary for reform to step in. 

Oh, the sorry farce of the whole thing! How 
will it end three years hence? Will it be worse? 
Is it not time to be awake and doing? Shall there 
be a trust of a handful of deaf-mutes, or shall the 
thousands of the eligible outsiders have an equal 
voice in our affairs? 

Shall the National Association continue to be a 
weakling, or shall it rise, a puissant young eagle 
screaming its battle notes from the sky piercing 
peak of Pike? 


Have you ever heard of this saying: “There is 
nothing so complete as the intensely simple?” 

The Tilden plan is intensely simple and that is 
what bothers you. 


With chambers of cOmmerce in your towns bent 
upon enrolling 5,000, 10,000 or more members, cities 
all over the country organizing million-inhabitant 
clubs, committees everywhere pulling together in 
concerted action for their own upbuilding, the 
American deaf ought to have, before their own 
eyes, an object lesson of the “Go-ahead” spirit. 

What is the matter with your not becoming a 
“jomer” and whooping up a National Federation of 
ten thousand members? 

The old N. A. D, does not ask you to come to a 
convention as a New York, an Illinois, a Califor- 
nian deaf-mute. The new plan as contemplated 
by the allied ability is to compell you to go there as 
a representative of a section of the country, spar- 
ated from another by State lines. I tell you to 
beware. You should be for the old democratic 
spirit in which the N. A. D. was baptized and of 
which the Tilden plan will be a more glorious in- 
carnation, 

Do the American deaf want a Douglas Tilden who 
did the Garcia act of delivering the message right 
on the spot, without agreements, promises, pledges 
or expectations? 

Do the American deaf want an Executive Com- 
mittee who has been promising for thirty years to 
consign the goods to you and has promised to do 
it again in toro, with the implied understanding 
that they do not do it for nothing? 

Which do you want? 

A fair field to all and favor to none, and may 
the best plan win! 


Some days ago an aged employee of the Carnegie 
Steel Company at Pittsburg staggered to his work 
in an intoxicated condition. Henry C. Frick wit- 
nessed the humiliating sight and consulted with the 
various steel magnates of the city, with the result 
that a temperance pledge was drawn up which all 
workmen will hereafter be requested to sign before 
heing given employment. The sixty thousand steel 
workers already employed in Pittsburg will also be 
required to sign—The Epworth Herald. 


Olof Hanson’s Letter gf Acceptance 


Some of my friends have mentioned my name for 
president of the National Association of the Deai. 
Others have expressed a desire to know my posi- 
tion on quéstions affecting the deaf. It is right 
and proper that the views of any one for whom 
the convention may be called on to vote should be 
made known in order that the members may vote 
intelligently. Therefore, at the request of several 
friends, I herewith present my views. 

The question is sometimes asked whether there is 
any real need for a national association of the 
deaf. In my opinion there is a distinct need and 
a well defined field of usefulness for this associa- 
tion, and I will state some of the objects which it 
should endeavor to carry out. 

1. Sustain the sign-language. 

2. Oppose the classification of the deaf with the 
insane and criminal, 

3. Enlighten employers as to the capabilities of 
the deaf so as to secure better conditions of employ- 
ment. 

4. Root out the imposters who prey on the pub- 
lic under the pretense of being deaf. 

5. See that a fair proportion of deaf teachers 
and helpers are employed at our schools. 

6. Extend finger-spelling among the hearing. 

7. Maintain a Lyceum bureau to arrange lectures 
and entertainments for the deaf. 

THE SIGN-LANGUAGE. 

The most important question before the deaf at 
present is to maintain and improve the sign-language 
in our schools. ‘The tendency in some schools is to 
neglect or discontinue it. The deaf, throughout 
the world, who have had the opportunity to learn 
it, are a unit in favor of its proper use; many, who 
have been denied it at school, and have been taught 
to abhor it, have later discovered its value and 
strongly endorse it; no deaf oppose it, Where 
such unanimity exists there must be a reason for it. 
This does not mean that we are opposed to oral 
instruction. On the contrary I believe that all the 
deaf should be given every opportunity and en- 
couragement to acquire speech. But I also believe 
that all the deaf, including those taught orally, 
should have the opportunity to learn the sign-lan- 
guage. Speech reading is useful only for individual 
conversation. When it comes to sermons, lectures, 
debates, and public speaking it is practically useless. 
Here the sign-language comes in and supplies a 
want which can be filled in no other way. That is 
why we deaf so strongly favor it. We have a per- 
fect right, and I consider it a duty to our fellow 
deaf, to bring our views on this question to the at- 
tention of parents, school authorities, and the gen- 
eral public, especially in localities where, the sign- 
language is not given proper recognition. I strongly 
favor using such means as the National Association 
can command to carry this project to a successful 
conclusion. 

UNDESIRABLE CLASSIFICATION. 

The injury to the deaf resulting from classification 
with the criminal and insane has often been pointed 
out. Concerted and persistent action is required to 
change it. 

EMPLOYERS, 

Many are averse to employing the deaf through 
ignorance or prejudice. Agitation like that in the 
civil service fight can not help but benefit the deaf. 

IMPOSTERS. 

We all recognize the evil wrought by these fakirs. 
Co-operation of the National Association with local 
deaf should help to diminish the evil. 

DEAF TEACHERS AND EMPLOYEES. 

Most schools treat their deaf teachers well, but 
in some there is a disposition to crowd them out. 
Many schools teach domestic science; but how many 
give their deaf girls a chance in the domestic de- 
partment? Some teach gardening; but how many 
employ deaf gardeners? 

MANUAT, ALPHABET. 


Some years ago a partially successful attempt 


was made by some superintendents to introduce the’ 


manual alphabet in public school readers. With the 


' conditions no:inducement to join. 
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rise of oralism, however, this project has been drop- 
ped. I should like to see it renewed. If it is to be 
done at all it must be done by the deaf. In Scot- 
land the manual alphabet is extensively known 
through the efforts of the deaf. What has been 
done there can be done here. I should like to see 
a cut of the manual alphabet printed in the public 
school readers as an aid to spelling; and also to have 
a neatly printed card with the alphabet together with 
a brief, explanation placed in schools, libraries and 
public buildings. It would cost considerably but 
it would be money well spent. 

LECTURES. 

There is a growing demand for lecturers for the 
deaf as shown by the frequent calls of local clubs 
for capable speakers in the sign-language By hav- 
ing a lecture bureau the N. A. D. might arrange a 
few of the best speakers as to reach large numbers 
at small expense, in the same way as hearing lec- 
turers tour the country. The expenses should be 
defrayed mainly by admission fees, though the N. 
A. D. might equalize the cost where needed to serve 
small communities in far away lvcalities. Such lec- 
tures might also, through suitable press notices, 


OLOF HANSON 
Who has accepted the candidacy for President of 
the ‘N. A: D; 


be used as strong advertisements of the value of 
the sign-language, and the advanced status of the 
deaf in general. 

There are other objects about which it is un- 
necessary to go into detail, but which I will briefly 
mention : 

Collect statistics and data about the deaf. 

Remove the barrier against the deaf in accident 
insurance companies, as that in life insurance com- 
panies has been already removed. 

Encourage projects in aid of aged and infirm 
deat. 

Oppose politics in schools, and work jor liberal 
appropriations to the end that superintendents may 
employ more men teachers and pay better salaries. 

FEDERATION. 

The question of federation or re-organization is 
receiving-much attention. It is a knotty problem, 
and no one has yet offered a satisfactory solution. 
The solution will not come all at once, bu it will be 
evolved gradually. 

To become an efficient working organization the 
-sas {fouow ‘Jsaq  :sBuryy OM] spaau uowRDOss\y 
ond, general interest. To secure the former we 
should have a large membership,-—at least two thou- 
sand. ‘To secure the latter we should avail ourselves 
of organizations already existing, such as local so- 
cieties which meet frequently <{ regular existing 
intervals. Few of the deaf can attend the National 
conventions, and to others there is under present 
Many would be 
willing to give half a dollar or a dollar a year to 
sustain the sign-language and promote the general 
welfare of the deaf, provided they also have some 
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voice in the affairs of the Association. This voice 
may be given expression in several ways—through 
voting by mail; through proxies; through elected 
delegates, or through state associations. Whatever 
method is adopted it should be made as simple 
and direct as possible. One suggestion which strikes 
me as having merit is that there should be a large 
advisory committee elected by the people and a 
small executive committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent. 
THE F. S. D. 


I do not think that the Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf should join the N. A. D. in a body, It is 
doing most commendable work. But its objects are 
entirely different. It aims to give direct beenfits to 
its members, and does not concern itself at all with 
outsiders. The N. A. D., on the contrary, does not 
seek to give direct benefits to its members or to any 
particular individuals. It aims rather to benefit 
the deaf in general, and its work 1s largely philan- 
thropic in its nature. The members of the F. S. D., 
however, would be welcome to join either individu- 
ally or through local divisions. 

ELIGIBILITY TO OFFICE. 

I am not in favor of excluding any class from 
office, and should be particularly sorry to see any 
action taken that would lessen the interest of teach- 


ers in the Association. Officers should be chosen 

who are in position to carry out the wishes of the 

Association, and nominations should be made months 

in advance of election in order that the availability 

of candidates may be carefully considered. 
COMMITTEES. 

Large committees are cumbersome. especially 
work has to be done by corresponednce. Commit- 
tees should be small and where practicable consist 
of members who could meet readily for personal 
consultation, 

ENDOWMENT FUND. 

Such a fund could be used to great advantage; 
but until secured we should not bank on it. Better 
go ahead and raise the money we need among our- 
selves. When we have demonstrated that we can 
raise money and use it wisely we are more likely 
to secure an endowment fund. 

A PAID SECRETARY. 

It has been suggested that we should have a paid 
secretary who would give all his time to the work. 
Such an official would be a great advantage. But 
to pay his salary and provide for other expenses 
would require at least $3,000.00 a year. It is ques- 
tionable whether the objects to be attained would 
usually are not bulging with coin. Instead of 
money is to come out of the deaf, whose pockets 
a paid secretary, it is advisable that those officers 
having a large amount of correspondence should be 
allowed clerical help for routine work. Officers 
themselves should not receive salaries. 

OFFICIAL ORGAN. 

An official organ is a necessity. The affairs of 
the Association should be more generally discussed 
and the work of committees should be reported 
from time to time. The most effective way in which 
the Association can carry on its work is by send- 
ing printed statements to parties whom we desire 
to interest, and an official paper would be useful 
in this connection. 

LET US PULL TOGETHER, 

The views above expressed are my own. I do 
not expect them to meet the approval of everybody. 
To those who differ from me I would suggets that 
we will make more progress by pushing the things 
on which we agree, rather than by wasting our 
energies discussing the things on which we disagree. 
If an idea lacks merit, it will die and be forgotten, 
If it has merit, push it along. 

IN CONCLUSION. 

I am aware that to fill the office of president 
as it should be filled requires a large expenditure 
of time and energy. While I have asked no one 
either to work or to vote for me. I fully. appre- 
ciate the many kind expressions made in my behalf 
publicly and privately, and if the deaf of America 
see fit to honor me with the highest gift in their 
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power, I will accecpt the responsibility, and use 
my best endeavors to make the N. A. D. a power for 
the advancement and uplifting of the deaf. If, on 
the other hand, some one else is considered better 
qualified for the position, my interest in the deat 
will not cease, but I will do my part toward up- 
building the N. A. D., and make it strong and in- 
fluential in the interests of the deaf, as it ought to 
Le. 
Oror Hanson. 


SeaTrie, November 27, 19c9. 


Colorado 


The Denver Association of the Deaf held two 
very pleasant meetings last month at their Hall, 
325 Charles Building. The 6th was given over to 
story-telling which brought out some “side split- 
and -on the 20th a party was held at which 
various amusements and refreshments made the 
evening an enjoyable one, to the credit of Mrs. F. L. 
Reid, Miss H. Kennedy and Stephen Janovick, Com- 
mittee appointed by President Miss E. Rumm for 
the occasion. 

Through the efforts of Mrs, Ella Dixon a Bible 
class was formed at her residence, 1655 Wolfe street, 
on Sunday, November 7th, with the following oi- 
fcers:—Mrs. Ella Dixon, President; Mrs. Floyd 
Mount, Vice-President and Wallace Clarke, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 

On Sunday, November 2ist, morning and after- 
noon services were conducted by Rev. Koehler at 
St. Mark’s church and were well attended by the 
deaf. At the afternoon services Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Caperhart’s little daughter was baptized and at the 
close the Bible Class was instructed by Rev. Koeh- 
ler, who appointed Mr. F. L. Reid as teacher of 
the class. Meetings will be held every Sunday at 
St. Mark's Parish Library, kindly given over for the 
purpose by Rev. Haughton. At the meeting of 
November 28th, Mrs. Ella Dixon led the class and 
Mr. Wallace Clarke delivered a hymn. Arrange- 
ments are on foot to have Rey. Koehler preach 
here regularly, as his sermons leave a pleasant im- 
pression on the deaf here. He was the guest of 
Mr. and Mrs. A..L. Kent. 

On Saturday, November 20th, the deaf boys of the 
Colorado school came down and played the Denver 
Normal and Preparatory school to a standstill on 
the local gridiron. Although either side scored, 
the deaf boys had the best of it all through the 
game. Twice they were within scoring distance but 
failed on account of slow handling of signs by a 
new quarterback put in place of Roy Brooks, who 
had to be operated upon for appendicitis on the 
morning of the game, putting a crimp into the 
ustial fast and machine-like playing of the deaf boys. 
It was the first game ever played here by a team 
from the Colorado school and the good impression 
they made suggests many more good games for 
them here in the future. 

Mr. John Coffield formerly of Pennsyivania and 
a new member of the Denver Association of the 
Deaf put in a good plea in the newspapers for as- 
sistance in having a regular church service for the 
deaf in Denver. Go to it, John, you will make a 
reporter yet, that was a good “scoope.” 

Joe Schmandt, formely of Buffalo, N. Y., is now 
a full-fledged cow-boy on Cary’s Ranch in Routt 
County. He writes that bucking bronchos are a 
cinch for him, which is going some for a tender- 
foot. 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip Mosby, of Memphis, are 
new residents of Denver. Mr. Mosby is now em- 
ployed on the new Catholic Cathederal as stone- 
cutter. He says there is no stone too hard for him 
to cut and we presume the quality of his work 
cuts some ice wherever he is employed. 

The Denver Evening Post, of November 22nd, 
announces that the N. A. D. convention will be 
held in Denver and Colorado Springs, August 6- 
13, 1909, which date seems to be convenient. 

Hazel Kent, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. L. 
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Kent, just went through a successful operation for 
appendicitis and is back home from the hospital 
doing nicely. 

James Tsukey, of Denver, is now working in the 
sugar factory with Y. T. Northern at Rocky Ford. 
He says he is making good there. He stopped over 
at Colorado Springs on his way there to see his 
old school-mates and incidentally played foot-bali 
with them. The girls say they like “sugar,” but 
“oh” you, Jimmie. os 

James Yost was in Denver recently on business 
from Rollinsville, where he is working on a branch 
line of the Moffat Road from Pocatelus to Central 
City. He was looking fine and prosperous. 

George Hill, of Denver, has started a shoe repair 
shop at Colorado Springs. He reports business is 
rushing and that his shoe pile has not come to the 
‘Jast” yet. 


Sidney, N. Y. 


Top Row, reading from right to left—Edward 
Heilan, James Manning, Satie Byrnes, Joseph Leever, 
Pearl Seekins and Frank Lee. 

Middle—Miss Carpenter, Mr. and Mrs. McGovern, 
of Connecticut, Fred Kreuzer and James McGovern, 
with his Pat. 

Lower—Nellie Beekman and a hearing friend; 
Fred Lloyd, Mrs. Gertie McGovern, Mrs. Frank 
Lee and Edward Fauss. 


While Mr. James McGovern, of Ilion, N. Y., was 
out with a friend, nearly a score of friends invaded 
his home and gave him a joyous welcome when he 
returned. The affair had been kept from him, and 
he was completely surprised and non-plussed for 
the instant when he found the house filled with 
warm friends. He recovered accustomed compo- 
sure in an instant and made the friends most wel- 
come. 

The event had been planned by Mrs. James Mc- 
Govern and Messrs. Frank O. Lee, and the arrange- 
ments were complete for the enjoyment of all. 
Sociability reigned and there were amusements for 
those who wished, and the evening passed most 
pleasurably for all. Dainty refreshments were serv- 
ed. 

A handsome rocker was presented to Mr. Mc- 
Govern. 

Among the guests present were Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank O. Lee, Misses Nellie Beekman, Pearl See- 
kins, Satie Byrnes, and Carpenter; Messrs. Mc- 
Mahon, Fauss, Herlau, Manning, Kreuzer, Lever, 
and Lloyd. 

In-a conversation Mr. James McGovern relates 
a story of an event in [lion. It tells how the deaf 
contributed generously of provisions for the benefit 
of a poor mute to which their attention was called 
by Rev. Harry Van Allen. 

This is another illustration of the fact that there 
is much more goodness in the world than some 
people are inclined to think. Call public attention 
to a great human need or a case of suffering, and 
however heavily the hand of want may be on those 
to whom the appeal comes, there is usually a gen- 
erous response and relief is instantly afforded. 


The 
TRENT 


Go to Trenton’s Home 

of Vaudeville for a pleas- 

ant afternoon or night’s 
entertainment 


New Biograph 
Pictures 


Boyce tT yo Week, 


Always the best show 
in town 


Prices : 


Matinees - - - - 10,15 and 25 cents 
Nights - - - 15, 25, 35 and 50 cents 


SIMPLICITY, SAFETY, 
SPEED AND SATISFACTION 


ARGO 
GASLIGHT 
PAPER 


36 GRADES 6 SURFACES 
REGULAR AND RAPID 


Send for free sample. 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY 
COMPANY: 


Argo Park, Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Office: 35 West 21st Street. 


Keith and Proctor’s Theaters 


WORLD'S BEST VAUDEVILLE 
Directory oF ‘THEATERS: 


Fifth Avenue—Broadway and 28th Street. All Star 
Vaudeville. Twice Daily. Two Big Concerts 
Every Sunday. 

Union Square—at Broadway and 14th Street.—Moy- 
ing Pictures. Daily Changes. 

58th Street and 3rd Avenue—Moving Pictures— 
Daily Changes. 

Harlem Opera House—i2sth Street and 7th Avenue. 
Moving Pictures. Changed Daily. 


Jersey City—Newark Avenue.—All Star Vaudeville. 
Two Big Shows Daily. 

B. F. Keith's Circuit of Theaters in 50 Cities. 

F, F. Proctor’s Theaters: Newark, Albany and Troy. 


Che British Deaf Cimes 


An illustrated monthly magazine--newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 


LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 
Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 
Twenty-four pages monthly 
Annual subscription—single copies (prepaid ) 
60 cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill 


will be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 
Send a picture post-card for specimen copy. 


Che British Deaf Times, 
25 WINDSOR PLACE, CARDIFF. 
SECS SSSSCSSS CC SCS CCCC SCTE CBEST) 


The better you become 
acquainted with our business | 
methods, the more you learn | 
of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons 
—the more goods you will bry | 


of us each year. 
S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 
TRENTON. 


Dry Goods and Millinery. 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
& CO., 
35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 
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Grates 
Cile Heaters 
Ranges and 


Mantels Facings 


Plumbers 
| Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 
Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 


Hardware 
Heaters 
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John E. Thropp 
& Sons Co., 


TRENTON, N. J. 


e 


MARINE AND 
STATIONARY 


PNGINES 


AND 


BOILERS 
* 


MACHINERY OF ALL DE- 
SCRIPTIONS. HEAVY 


CASTINGS 


REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


Tn a Burry 
to Paint 


Are all those who appreciate the value of 
paint as a protection against and elements. 
The paints you get from us will be the gen- 
uine article, and the color of our prices 
match our paints, 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right place 
bids defiance to Time our homes to deface. 
I sing thy praises, Paint, who savest from 
decay, and holds Old Time’s destroying 
hand, and sayest to him nay. For best 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c,, call on. 


€. F. Hooper § Co., 


8 S. Warren St. 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 
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REAL COLLEGE CLOTHES 
For Spring and Summer 


All the kinks and curves that Dressy Chaps 
demand. See our great display of 


Swagger College Clothes 
at $12.50 to $15 
Others up to $30 


Snappy coats with the new cuffs and dash 
pockets—coats with a style and cut that is 
right. ‘Trousers fly-top and cut swagger— 
it’s all here. : ; : : 


ATHLETIC UNDERWEAR 
25 and 50 Cts per Garment 


SPORTY NECKWEAR 
25 and 50 Cents 
Fancy Hose 2 pairs for 25 Cts 


Everything else on furnishings. Negliges 
Shirts, Dress Shirts, Gloves, Hats and 
Shoes. : : : : : 


117-l19 East State Street 
TRENTON, N. J. 
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Swe THE NEW JERSEYweww 
State 
Normal and Model 
Schools 


The Normal School 


Is a professional School, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 


The Model School 


It is a thorough Academic Training 
School preparatory to college, business 
or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gym- 
nasium, etc. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $154 to $160 for those intending 
to teach and $200 for others. 


The cost for day pupils is four dollars 
a year for cost of books for those in- 
tending to teach, and from $26 to $58 
per year, according to grade, for those 
in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modern 
conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
nicely furnished and are very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the 
Principal. 

J. M. GREEN. 
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The New Jersey State School 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


FIRST DISTRICT. 
GEORGE A. FREY J. DALE DILWORTH 
SECOND DISTRICT. 
J. BIncHAM WoopWARD SrLas R. Morse 
THIRD DISTRICT. 
W. EDWIN FLORANCE Wm. G. SCHAUFFLER 
FOURTH DISTRICT. 
WILLIAM W. HAWKE S. St. McCurcHEN 
FIFTH DISTRICT. 
WILLIAM H. Morrow CHARLES E. SuURDAM 
SIXTH DISTRICT. 
FRANCIS ScoTT JoHN W. THOMSON 
SEVENTH DISTRICT. 
CHas. H. SANSOM WILBUR SANDFORD 
EIGHTH DISTRICT. 
JAMEs L. Hays T. O’CONOR SLOANE 
NINTH DISTRICT. 
ULAMOR ALLEN Wo. R. BARRICKLO 


TENTH DISTRICT. 


EDWARD RuSS STEPHEN H. HORGAN 


Officers gf The Board. 


Camas Ta TINTS Sipe scons a vatccns President 
POO WAED: RUSE y0ise isc ccicecess Vice-President 
CHARLES J. BAXTBR..050s0ccnseences Secretary 
PREIS TT, WT ein wan sk odin or cee nts ‘Treasurer 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF, established by act approved 
March 31st, 1882, offers its advantages 

on the following conditions : 
The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 


to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making JORIN. P, WALACER, "MO As cee sein Superintendent 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is THOMAS F. HEARNEN..... Steward 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, MRS. I AURENCIA r MYERS Mave ete ae Satter 


giving necessary information in regard to the case. The 


application must be accompanied by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 


B. HOWARD: SHARP... 5.055.252. -Supervisor of Boys 
MISS ANNA M., FITZPARTICK....Assistant Supervisor 


the Deas. 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


Miss H. MaubE DELLICKER GEORGE B. LLoyp 
Miss HELEN C, VarL Miss ELIZABETH HALL 


Miss MARIE L,. DILLON 


freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the mayor 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
) These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
and are accompanied by full directions for filling them 
Blank forms of applications and any desired in- 


from two freeholders of the county. 


out. 
formation in regard to the school may be 
writing to the following address : 


John P. Walker, M.A., 


MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS Supervisor of Girls 
ELMER BARWIS, M.D Attending Physician 
MILES D: WAGNER, DiDiSii6 oS eo ea Dentist 


GEORGE S&S. 


BURR W. MACFARLAND, M.D............4.. Oculist 
obtained by CLARA -S: SENDA Tate ieee iva tsueien swage Nurse 
SEEDER ES, HORA So Se duis tkoeatn wouerovesee Secretary 


MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER 


J. L. JOHNSON 
CHAS. THROCKMORTON....-....0.se20005 Shoemaking 
MISS BERTHA BELBER i. (5.00 0esstasseciacese! 
MISS KATHRYN WHELAN.......... 


MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON 


Industrial Department. 
Kindergarten 


Sanh aes thee a paste 
PORTER Printing and Engraving 
bana the arerstne re -eeseeeee-». Wood-working 


Millinery and 


i 


Academic Department. Embroidery 
TRENTON, N. J. Superintendent. ROWLAND B. Lioyp, A. B. B. HOWARD SHARP — 
Miss Mary D. TILson Miss Mary R. Woop EDWIN MARKLEYW..0 0.55 cis ccseeees Physical Director 
50 YEARS’ SUBSCRIBE | : | 
a CRIBE TO ‘The © Deat-Mutes’ « Register C. RIBSAM & SONS, 


TrRave Marks 
DESIGNS 

Copyriacuts &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and met <a may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention ts probably table. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest 7 area for securing Sagano 

I'atents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
tpectal notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A hindso rely hustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terme, $3 a 
yeur: four months, Soild by all newsdenlers. 


MUNN & (9,261 Bradway, New York 


Branch Ofice, 5 F 8t., Washington, D. C, 


PACH BROS. 
Photographers 


935 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
A GOOD OIL HEATER 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 


Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke. 
No odors, and no danger in using. 


Price $4.25 and $5.00 


Other good heaters at less prices, but we 
ean’t say so many good things about them. 
Come and see them. 


KAUFMAN'S 


123 & 125 So. Broad St. 
35 Lafayette St. 


A semi-monthly record and reg- 
ister of the news regarding the 
deaf from a wide extent of 
territory. Its columns are open 
to any one who has anything 
worth saying, and to those who 
wish to discuss in a friendly and 
generous spirit bearing upon the 
interests Of the deaf or calculated 
to benefit them in any way. ::: 


ONLY $1.00 A YEAR Subscription price only Fifty Cents a 


| Send all-subscriptions and communications 
i 


The Silent Success 


The foremost Indepen- 
dent Weekly News- 
paper for the Deaf in 
the United States ;: :; 


} NON-POLITICAL 
NON-SECTARIAN 


Year 


Sample copies free 


Che Deal-Mutes’ Register 


ROME, NEW YORK 


to 
A. O. STEIDEMANN, 


} 4110 North 11th Street, St. Louis, Missouri 


|School and Office Stationery 
ENGRAVING & DIE STAMPING 


Fine Grade Paper by the Pound, 25c 
With Envelopes to Match 
FOUNTAIN PENS 


Conklin's Self-Filling Pen 
Waterman's Idea/ Pen 
“The Capital’’ --$1.00-- Pen 


DO YOU KNOW 


HOTTEL 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 

33 EAST STATE ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


We are agents for the 
Shaw-Walker Sectional Filing Systems 
Royal Standard Typewriter--$65 


Che Capital Stationery 


STATIONERS AND ENGRAVERS 
15 N. Warren Street, Trenton N. J 


New Jersey History 
and Genealogy a Specialty 


TRAVER’S BOOK STORE, 
408 S. BROAD ST 


Nurserymen, & # 


_ Florists and Seedsmen 


Broad and Front Sts., 
TRENTON, N. J. 


‘Ashmore and Blackwell, 


| Dealer in 
Fish, Game and Oysters 


35 East Front St., Washington Market, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 

SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 

| OUTDOOR SPORTS 

| ‘ AND AMUSEMENTS. 


30 East State St., Trenton N. J. 


Samuel Heath Company 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


Lumber, Lime, Goal and Wood, 
334 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


Go tO___ mm. 
CONVERY & WALKER, 


129 North Broad St., 


and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpet in this city. 


